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HUM BLE REFINING CGO 


Humble Esso Extra gasoline is a fuel specially 
made to assure highest anti-knock performance, 
extra quick starting and extra power. 


All cars give better performance on Esso Extra, 
but this fine gasoline shows its quality to best 
advantage in the newer automobiles with high 
compression engines. Uniform in quality 
at every Humble sign. 


Humble Esso Extra Motor Oil is the companion 
in quality to Esso Extra gasoline. It is without a 
doubt the finest motor oil sold for automotive 
use in Texas; it combines the highest viscosity 
index with detergent-dispersive characteristics, 
anti-oxidizing (anti-acid) qualities, and the 
ability to cover metal rapidly. Regular use of 
Esso Extra Motor Oil will prolong engine life 
and reduce maintenance costs. 
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“Dreaming of happiness is futile.” 
Planning for happiness is the first ~ 
step toward attaining it.” 


Idle day dreafms may be pleasant — but 
when your future is concerned, dreams must turn 
into plans. If you wish a future of financial security, 
call your SOUTHLAND LIFE Representative and 
benefit by his expert counsel. His wide experience 
qualifies him to help you with a Planned Program 
of Life Insurance, which will assure 
you of a protected future. 

Your SOUTHLAND LIFE 
Representative is 
expertly trained to 
provide wise coun- 


sel on cll phases 
_of insurance. INSURANCE COMPANY 


Serving Since 1908" 
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for summer reading ...10 yOuR FAVORITE CHILDREN 


GEE WHILLIKINS By ADDA MAI SHARP) Illustrated by ELIZABETH RICE 
Bryce’s first summer on a ranch is full of thrills. $1.50 


PONCHO AND THE PINK HORSE Story and Pictures by THERESA K. SMITH 


Poncho’s dreams of riding the Pink Horse in the colorful Santa Fe 
Fiesta come true unexpectedly. $1.50 


RODEO DOROTHY KENDALL BRACKEN @ __iilustrated by ELIZABETH RICE 
Beautifully illustrated story of a typical rodeo. $2.00 


BARNEY Story and Photographs by ESSE FORRESTER O'BRIEN 
About a lovable baby bear raised by a family. $1.50 


MARY By ESTHER BUFFLER =e Wlustrated by ELIZABETH RICE 
Exciting story of a little Pennsylvania Dutch girl. $1.50 


... AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


The Steck Company PUBLISHERS | AUSTIN 


ESTES PARh: RESORT IN THE ROCKIES 


By Edwin J. Foseue and Louis O. Quam 


e Ina lively easy-to-read manner this book describes 

@ the scenic beauty of the Rocky Mountain National Park, 

@ traces in non-technical language the geological develop- 

e ment of this mountain wonderland, and gives the colorful 


Traveling 
this 
Summer 7 


history of the resort area, as well as information on 
Estes Park today. 


Illustrated with maps and photographs $2.00 


TAXCO: MEXICO’S SILVER CITY 
Take By Edwin J. Foscue 
along 


Here is the story of one of the most beautiful cities 
th ed in the Western world—one with the “intangible atmosphere 
é of a place with a history.” Its history, plus information 


books! on the resort today, is graphically told in this attractive 


booklet, now in a 3rd printing. 
Illustrated with maps, drawings, and photographs $1.00 
From your bookseller 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Editor’s Notebook 


THIS Is THE THIRD of our Annual Literary 
Numbers, in which each summer we take brief 
holiday from the economic, political, and so- 
ciological questions that beset us in order to 
concentrate on the problem of the literary ar- 
tist, individually and in his relationship to so- 
ciety — while presenting, incidentally, choice 
examples of the writer’s product. 

Schools of writing vaguely attached to the 
southern and western regions of the United 
States have been booming for some years. Our 
two leading articles examine facets of these 
dual literatures, which perhaps find a meeting 
ground, a fusion of purpose and technique, in 
the Southwest. MopY Cc. BOATRIGHT of the 
University of Texas English faculty has been 
on leave of absence from his teaching duties 
recently to work on a new book about the 
cowboy as folk hero; some of his principal 
ideas on the subject are set forth in his SWR 
essay, “The American Myth Rides the Range: 
Owen Wister’s Man on Horseback.” Mr. Boat- 
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right succeeded J. Frank Dobie as secretary of 
the Texas Folklore Society and editor of its 
Publications, the most recent being Texas Folk 
Songs by William A. Owens; his own books 
include Tall Tales From Texas Cow Camps, 
a book on Gib Morgan in the Texas Folklore 
Society’s Annual Series, and a rousing study of 
pioneering humor, Folk Laughter on the Amer- 
ican Frontier. 

“The creature that we call a gentleman,” 
writes Mr. Boatright, “is above all chivalrous, 
and in Wister’s cowboys is the chivalry of the 
aristocratic South modified by the West.” Old 
southern gentlemen never die, they just go 
West. 

But they have just about died out in the 
serious literature of their original habitat. That 
is what c. Pp. LEE finds in surveying southern 
fiction between 1900 and 1950 for SWR. Mr. 
Lee teaches English at the University of Ten- 
nessee, and his own considerable contributions 
to southern fiction—including a couple of 
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The Road Not Taken roster rrost 


An Introduction to Frost’s poetry, edited by amd running commentary, offering a popular 
Louis Untermeyer. A selection of 131 repre- _introduction to his work. Illustrated by John 


sentative poems, with biographical preface O'Hara Cosgrave, II. Indexes. $3.50 


A Geography of Europe By JEAN Gorman 


vancement, culture, etc. Profusely illustrated 
with decorative drawings, over 100 clear 
maps, over 200 large photographs. 698 pages. 
Reading list and index. $6.75 


This fascinating, completely up-to-date vol- 
ume covers each country individually and 
as part of its region, with emphasis on topog- 
raphy, industry, politics, climate, social ad- 


Gamesmanship an Lifemanship 


By STEPHEN POTTER 


Subtitled “The Art of Winning Games With- 
out Actually Cheating” and “The Art of Get- 
ting Away With It Without Being an Abso- 
lute Plonk,” these two gems of dead-pan 


required to befuddle, confuse, and deceive 
your opponents in tennis, golf, and billiards, 
or in the smaller world of everyday life. Both 
books illustrated by Lt.-Col. Frank Wilson. 

Each $2.50 


humor reveal the many ploys and gambits , 


Music Right and Left 


This latest book of musical commentary by 
the world-famous composer, conductor, and 
critic ranges wittily from Carnegie Hall and 
Tanglewood to Hollywood and Moscow, spot- 


A Guide to Creative Writing 


By ROGER GARRISON 


This new, fact-packed handbook for writers 
contains an invaluable ‘correspondence 
course” all in one volume! “At last, a book 


Humor and Humanity 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Leacock makes the science of humor sound 
just as it should—funny. With his character- 
istic light touch, charm, and grace, he roves 


COMING JUNE 18 
GENERAL OMAR N. 


BRADLEY 


A SOLDIER'S STORY 


By VIRGIL THOMSON 


lighting dozens of famous musical personal- 
ities—Piaf, Ravel, Margaret Truman, Kurt 
Weill, Koussevitzky, Debussy, Barték, etc. 
Index. $3.50 


for writers that is down-to-earth, construc- 
tive, and in-structive.”—Writer’s Newsletter. 
Reading list and index. $2.95 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO HUMOR 


knowledgeably over all kinds of comedy— 
from Aristophanes to Twain and Benchley. 
232 pages, bibliography, and index. $2 


The long-awaited “command post” story of war in the field, by 
the beloved “GI’s General.” 640 pages; illustrated with 55 
maps and 16 pages of photographs; portrait frontispiece, picto- 
graph charts, glossary, and index. 


Limited edition, numbered and autographed, $25 


At all bookstores, or Dept. SW-5, HENRY HOLT & CO., 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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short stories in SWR and a novel—have not 
been about gentlemen. 

THOMAS F, MAYO (Texas A. & M.) will be 
remembered for his provocative essay in SWR 
two years ago, “A World Fit for Hamlet.” His 
new article, he freely admits, grapples with a 
book-sized idea—and he'd like nothing better 
than to expand into volume length his theory 
of the way in which two culture-tones, the 
romantic and the rationalistic, seem to alter- 
nate throughout the course of Western his- 
tory. AMOos TAUB (University of Arizona) 
especially enjoys investigating off-track trends 
in American verse; his current look at “Poetry 
on the Sports Page” was preceded in SWR by 
a piece on Indian poetry of the Southwest 
(Winter 1949). 

LOUIS FILLER has for the season past been at 
the University of Bristol, as a Fulbright Fel- 
low on leave from Antioch College. His well- 
known history of the muckraking movement, 
Crusaders for American Liberalism, has re- 
cently been reissued by the Antioch Press. In 
an earlier essay for SWR, not unrelated to his 
present commentary on the temper of our 
modern younger generation, he discussed some 
of the subtleties of rightist philosophy in 
America (“The Making of a Fascist,” Autumn 
1948). 

LAURA KREY, author of And Tell of Time 
and On the Long Tide, is considered a Texas 
novelist (especially by Texans) despite her ab- 
sence of some years in Minnesota, where her hus- 
band teaches history at the University. We feel 
readers will find her thoughts on a year’s out- 
put of Texas books, which she surveyed for the 


Cover 


“Old Fort Davis,” impression of a 
Texas landmark by William Lester of 
the University of Texas art faculty, is 
a recent acquisition of the Dallas Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 


annual competition of the Texas Institute of 
Letters, stimulating and clarifying. 


NOW TO THE FICTION itself: aboard this tour 
are two old hands, two new. “Children of Old 
Somebody” is William Goyen’s fifth appear- 
ance in these pages, “Suzuki” is Leonard Cas- 
per’s seventh; Boyd McDonald we have pre- 
sented as philosopher-prophet (“Dallas and 
Decadence,” Winter 1950) and personal essay- 
ist (“My Mother Goose,” Winter 1951), but 
not before as fictionist. Likewise, James New- 
comer’s name has shown up previously only 
in connection with critical pieces. 

“Goyen Gets Guggenheim” must headline 
any comments we make at this point about 
WILLIAM GOYEN, but the Guggenheim award 
in creative writing which this Texas novelist 
received in April is only the latest event in an 
extremely active career. Since last seen in SWR 
with “Christy” (Winter 1950), Mr. Goyen 
has lived in London, New York, Chicago, and 
Saratoga Springs, with briefer stays in Dallas, 
Houston, and Taos; published his first novel, 
The House of Breath, which was written with 
the assistance of a sourHwesT Review Fellow- 
ship in Creative Writing; finished most of a 
second book, a group of related stories to be 
entitled “Ghost and Flesh”; received the Texas 
Institute of Letters McMurray Bookshop award 
for “the best Texas book of the year,” and a 
scholarship to the Yaddo colony at Saratoga 
Springs, where he was in residence the early 
months of 1951. 

“Children of Old Somebody” will appear in 
“Ghost and Flesh,” a series of ballad-like tales 
woven around the “basic, simple, elemental 
substances of dirt, water, air, and fire.” The 
book will be, says the author, “not so much 


about anything as it will just be something— 
I want it to be a figure of light and dust, an 
object, bound together by the lives of people 
in it—this is the substantial sinew of the book; 
but in the hands I should like the book to be, 
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as it were, a shape of dust and light, of ghost 
and flesh.” 

“Casper Cops Kudos” (we've been reading 
Mr. Taub): both of the 1951 standard anthol- 
ogies of the American short story, The Best 
American Short Stories compiled by Martha 
Foley and the O. Henry Prize volume edited 
by Herschel Brickell, are reprinting “Sense of 
Direction” by LEONARD CASPER, published in 
the Summer 1950 SWR. “Suzuki,” we feel, 
shows no let-down from the high standard set 
by this author in his earlier SWR appearances, 
though we fear his return to a war subject is 
all too indicative of the state of the world: he 
has come full circle since 1943, when SWR 
brought out his first published short fiction, a 
rugged narrative of Soviet-Nazi struggle. Like 
Stephen Crane, Mr. Casper doesn’t have to be 
there; he had no Russian duty, and confesses 
he didn’t get to see the South Pacific on his 
army tour. No hindrance to authenticity. “My 
original source for ‘Suzuki’ was an ex-marine 
sniper; after I got some basic information from 
him, all I had to do was to invent some per- 
sonalities, point of view, images, modes of or- 
ganization, local terrain, action, time focus, a 
conclusion that wouldn’t be anticlimactic, 
etc.” 

Though as staff member of a national news- 
weekly BOYD MCDONALD specializes in factual 
journalism, he likes the fictional form and has 
completed the longest part of a short novel. A 
South Dakotan from the middle of the pheas- 
ant country, Mr. McDonald went to Harvard 
and wrote an early draft of ““Memorium’”’ there, 
rewriting it last year in Chicago. He has most 
recently been stationed in New York. JAMES 
NEWCOMER is Dean of Hockaday Junior Col- 
lege in Dallas. 

WILLIAM BURFORD of the Southern Methodist 
University English faculty, whose verse and 
criticism appear frequently in SWR, has re- 
ceived a Fulbright Fellowship for 1951-52 
study in France. 
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“Sound, substantial, intellectually 
sophisticated.” 


The Hermit 
PHILOSOPHER 
of Liendo 
By I. K. Stephens 


A biography of one of the 
most unusual men who ever 
lived in Texas. 


Edmund Montgomery, the natural 
son of a Scottish lord, educated in the 
best universities of —% left Europe 
in 1871 with his wife, the famed 
woman sculptor, Elisabet Ney, and 
came to live on a plantation, Liendo, 
in South Texas. Here Montgomery de- 
veloped a theory of philosophy that 
was recognized by leading scholars 
and journals of that day. 


Now this brilliant philosopher and 
scientist has been rediscovered by 
I. K. Stephens and Morris T. Keeton 
(author of The Philosophy of Edmund 
Montgomery—S.M.U. Press, $5.00). 


“This book will promptly become. 
an indispensable volume in any intel-. . 
lectual history of the region.”—Dallas 
Morning News. 


The experiences of Edmund Mont- 
gomery and Elisabet Ney—at the court 
of Bavaria and on an isolated Texas 
plantation—make a story as absorbing 
as the most colorful novel. 


Illustrated $5.00 
Order from your bookseller 
SOUTHERN METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
DALLAS 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


Freedom of the High C’s: I 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


Most of these articles have been devoted to 
the southwestern community’s own ways and 
means of cultural expression. The time has 
come to consider its precept and example. 
This is, of course, the big-time touring attrac- 
tion as sent out usually by New York, occa- 
sionally by Chicago, and even less frequently 
by Los Angeles. 

By long odds the most reliable is the steady 
stream of concert artists. They always have 
cultivated inland America with an assiduity 
unequaled by any other type of public enter- 
tainer, and probably always will. The reason 
for this should be obvious. A successful motion 
picture actor need not stir from his San Fer- 
nando Valley rancho and seldom does. The 
better or luckier actor finds his world bounded 
by Fortieth Street on the south, Columbus 
Circle on the north, and two rivers east and 
west, all on Manhattan Island. 

This area is loosely called Broadway, which, 
in point of address, it seldom is. The younger 
stars of the stage, whom the provinces might 
conceivably want to see, neither need nor 
desire this larger public. The provinces, for 
their part, neither desire nor think they need 
actors of no renown. 

The musician has a different problem. He 
or she either sings in opera or doesn’t. In any 
event the opera season is but a fraction of the 


working year. The instrumentalist naturally 
doesn’t get even the eighteen weeks of operatic 
employment. One or two New York appear- 
ances, a recital, and a Philharmonic appear- 
ance are usually the limit. To spread his artistic 
message and to earn his Connecticut estate he 
has to hit the road. 

For the actor Broadway is bread and the 
road butter. For the musician the road is both 
bread and butter. New York is nothing more 
than a big national billboard. Appearances in 
the metropolis are valued only for the fame 
they bring or name they make, by which well- 
paid visits to Dallas, Houston, Okmulgee, and 
Tuscaloosa can be arranged. 

Some virtuosi, once they have achieved 
continental réclame, pass up New York dates 
for years. These are expensive and rarely profit- 
able. What is more they submit their reputa- 
tions to the quixotism of New York musical 
criticism and endanger their business unneces- 
sarily. We have in mind a soprano, a good one, 
who sings a conscientious and adventurous 
recital and invariably delights audiences in 
cities up to a half-million population. She 
might capture even Chicago and New York 
in recital, But why try? More likely than not 
the critics will say she is a good girl who sings 
well but not equal to Lotte Lehmann in her 
prime. Having parlayed a series of orchestra 
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Established and Operated to Meet Financial 
Needs of the Park Cities and 
Suburban Dallas 


Hillcrest State Bank 


University Park 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


and oratorio appearances into solo recital en- 
gagements, the doughty warbler is willing to 
let well enough alone. 

The greatest musicians of history have been 
giving the whole continent their best since the 
boat and donkey ride became the short cut 
from New York to San Francisco. The opera 
houses of cattle towns and mining villages are 
romantic with the records of singers, violinists, 
and pianists who visited them. 

From the middle of the nineteenth century 
the eminent musical virtuoso was the one ele- 
ment of cultural artistry that the provinces 
shared with the seaboard cities. Ole Bull, 
Jenny Lind, Paderewski, Elman, and the rest 
played as well in Binghamton as in Boston, in 
Newcastle as well as in New York. 

The artists played in opera houses, churches, 
converted assembly halls, and tents. They 
earned substantial fortunes and deserved every 
cent in the rigors of their Odysseys. Bad hotels, 


bad food, boarding-houses and 3 a.m. depar- 
tures and arrivals were their living pattern. 

They and their New York agents prospered. 
There had to be, however, a local entrepreneur, 
and he was forever a variable factor. The truth 
of the matter is that there never was much 
money in the concert business for the so- 
called local manager or sponsor. The artist who 
could command large crowds knew it and 
exacted a fee that barely left the impresario 
enough to pay his hall rental and advertising 
bills. The artist with little drawing power 
came cheaper, but there was no great profit 
margin in him either. 

Most of the local impresarioships as we first 
encountered them toward the start of this 
century were avocational. Often a music mer- 
chant would take the risks of giving a concert 
to prod musical interest in general and make 
the town safer for piano salesmen. Clubwomen, 

continued on page 238 
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“The Naylor Company is well and favorably known as one 
of the most progressive and successful regional book 
publishing houses in America.” 


RECENT NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


DREAMS OF AN EMPIRE by Sallie Glassock—A 
dreamer dreamed of an Empire and worked to 
bring his dream to realization. Texas was the 
empire and the dreamer was Stephen F. Austin. 
This book tells the story of Texas from 1821 to 
1836—of men and women who blazed the trails 
through primitive conditions, through hard- 
ships, sacrifice, dangers and loss of life, that they 
might establish permanent homes in the Texas 
land. It’s a necessity for your shelf of Texana. 

$2.75 


KOREAN ADVENTURE, by Dorothy House Vie- 
man—The inside story of an army wife who 
gives an intimate, day by day account of her 
life and activities while stationed in Korea, 
where her husband is a ber of the Korean 
Military Advisory Group. A timely book in 
which the author answers those questions which 


PADRE ISLAND, by the Writer's Round Table of 
Corpus Christi—A history of the Texas Coastal 
Islands, those romantic islands once trod by 
swashbuckling pirates, gold-seeking Spaniards, 
missionary priests. The sweeping white sands of 
Padre Island have buried many things—lost cities 
which once flourished there, pirate’s gold and 
other treasure. Battles have been fought there— 
against nature, against men, against encroaching 
civilization. Unusual personalities have lived 
there. It's an island you can never forget—excit- 
ing, untamed Padre Island which is now open 
for modern-day exploration. Enjoy the story of 
its adventurous history. $2.75. 


ROARING RANGER, by Boyce House—Texas’ 
most versatile writer has again scored heavily 
with the story of the world’s biggest oil boom. 
A fast-moving story telling of fortunes made over 
night, of blazing guns, bank robberies, explosions 


arise in the minds of all of us, with America 
deeply involved in the most serious international 
crisis of history. $2.00 


and fires by night. The story of the old-time 
drillers is also told as well as that of the ‘Ghost 
Towns" of today. $2.50 


LAST GREAT HOPE, THE, by Tom Slick—-Admitting the failure of 
the League of Nations, and citing the weaknesses of United Nations 
as now constituted, a successful business man, rancher, oil company 
administrative officer, and head of various non-profit Institutes of 
Scientific Research, offers an adequate solution to the problems 
which face the right-minded nations of the world today. A book 
for thinking Americans. $2.00 


COMING MAY 15th 


RODEO WHIRL, by Nina Rippeteau—A behind the scenes novel of 
America’s most thrilling spectacle—the Rodeo. The only book of 
its kind and one which gives a complete and authentic picture of 
modern American cowboys and cowgirls in the colorful and exciting 
lives which they live. This blood-tingling, romantic story will give 
the reader a complete education in the whys and wherefores of 
rodeo—the rules, regulations, and requirements of that fascinating, 
colorful spectacle which is winning nation-wide acclaim. $2.95 


At all Bookstores 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
ee Book Publishers to the Southwest 


918 North St. Marys Street 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Reviews of Books 


MAJESTY AND TRASH 

Stephen Crane 

BY JOHN BERRYMAN 

William Sloane Associates, New York $3.75 


IN HIS PREFACE to this critical biography, John 
Berryman calls Stephen Crane’s work, pub- 
lished in a limited twelve-volume edition in 
1925-27, “majesty and trash assembled to- 
gether.”” The same judgment may be passed on 
Mr. Berryman’s study of Crane. 

The “trash” in this study is Berryman’s ap- 
plication of what he terms “the findings of 
depth psychology” to Crane’s life—an unhappy 
application, not because the use of psychology 
to get to a writer's interior sources is a value- 
less practice in itself, but because in this par- 


The New Stars: 
Life and Labor in Old Missouri 


edited and with an introduction 


by LOUIS FILLER 


The memoirs of MANIE MOR- 
GAN, a girl who grew up in Missouri 
during the tense years before the Civil 
War and came of age as the war broke. 


An absorbing, first-hand account of 
pre-war border life, the Jayhawker 
struggles, Emancipation, and Recon- 
struction, and a warm and moving 
human story. 


“In the story of the Morgans we 
have a significant contribution to 
American social history.”—James G. 
RANDALL. 

320 pages, 6 illustrations 


THE ANTIOCH PRESS 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


$3.75 


ticular case the result of Crane’s personality, 
his work, is vastly more interesting and im- 
portant than the reasons behind the result. 
The pages which Berryman spends on an inves- 
tigation into Crane’s childhood he could more 
profitably have given to a more extended study 
of the result of Crane’s adulthood, found in the 
characters and situations of his stories. 

For example, Berryman makes the statement 
that from Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage 
he finds “war as a representative of sexual con- 
flict.” Though we recognize the truth of this 
conclusion from the investigation that has pre- 
ceded it, we do not feel that it is the important 
truth to be emphasized. The result, war, the 
fact of it, is infinitely more important to us 
than the explanation of it as “sexual conflict.” 
We would far rather know what Crane in fact 
tells us in the story: what happens to a man, 
placed in the situation, war. It is the result in 
Crane that is important to us, and the pages 
which Berryman devotes to an appraisal of 
these results are the “majesty” in his book— 
pages in which Berryman is concerned with 
Crane, “a man alone in a room with the Eng- 
lish language, trying to get human feelings 
right.” 

With this part of his book Berryman has 
done a great service to American letters. The 
only other book on Crane is Thomas Beer’s, 
published in 1927, and the present critic has 
rightly tagged his predecessor’s work as inade- 
quate, both in fact and in interpretation. So 
here, to all intelligent purposes, is the first 
comprehensive criticism of Stephen Crane. 
And it is criticism of a high order. Berryman’s 
insight penetrates through to the basic work- 
ings of Crane’s art, the workings of its matter 
and of its manner—though the two, as in all 
great writers, are hardly separable. 
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Approaching Crane’s stories through his 
characters, we find that almost always he shows 
us men stricken with fear. In his best stories, 
such as The Red Badge of Courage, the central 
character is in the midst of a situation which 
gives him, and us the readers, good reason to 
fear. In his worst stories the fear seems over- 
done, exaggerated, because we cannot see why 
the character should be so obsessed. Fear was 
Crane’s obsession, and the dominant feeling in 
his writing. It was so huge a feeling with him 
that, as Berryman observes, Crane’s characters 
in the clutch of it lose individuality. Their im- 
portance becomes almost allegorical. The Swede 
in “The Blue Hotel” is not so much an individ- 
ual as he is a fear. His name is Fear, more than 
Swede. It is the panic in him that creates him. 
And it was the force of this elemental emotion, 
seizing hold of Crane, that gave his writing 
its power. His stories are his attempt to cope 
with panic, to dig his heels into the earth and 
bring himself to a halt. Hence their great value, 
for must not each of us come to such a halt? 

Before what exactly? What is it that Crane’s 
characters fear? They fear the ferocity of Na- 
ture, as in “The Open Boat,” and the ferocity 
of society, as in “The Monster,” probably the 
greatest American short story to date, for in it 
our primitivism and our propriety are welded 
at their most intense incandescence. All of us 
sense at times the ferocity lurking just beneath 
the surface of our civilization; in Crane it has 
erupted, heaved itself up, or the surface has 
been stripped off like a bandage from a wound. 
Man is put face to face with ferocity, as he 
was in the beginning. 

There is a late story of Crane’s, “The Up- 
turned Face,” which Berryman rightly judges 
ought to be better known, about a burial— 
but the awful face of the dead refuses, as it 
were, to be covered with the dirt of civiliza- 
tion’s custom. It is a war story, the dead man 
is a soldier, and it was in war that Crane found 
his most fertile situation. For war is society’s 
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raries, here is a comprehensive review of 
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of Tender Is the Night and the tormented 
has-been of The Last Tycoon. This com- 
plete critical survey of Fitzgerald’s life 
and work counts among its 29 contrib- 
utors such distinguished authors and crit- 
ics as Budd Schulberg, Gertrude Stein, 
Heywood Broun, Maxwell Perkins, Mal- 
colm Cowley, Stephen Vincent Benet, Ed- 
mund Wilson, H. L. Mencken and T. S. 
Eliot, with a brilliant introductory essay 
by Alfred Kazin. They pay deserved trib- 
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greatest ferocity. And in the face of such 
ferocity man is either brave or a coward. But 
does he have the choice? Crane poses the most 
terrible question of our age: is there in man 
a will that can overcome the fact of his being 
a physical creature? And this question leads 
to the ultimate one: is there such a thing as 
the soul? In the honesty of his own experience 
Crane, the writer, refuses to “guarantee” us, 
as Berryman says, and therein lies the final 
reality of his art. 

Now what is the method by which Crane 
communicates this dreadful situation to us? 
Berryman refutes the notion of Crane as a 
Realist or a Naturalist. Writers of these two 
schools are too much interested in accumulat- 
ing the details of their realistic and naturalistic 
worlds, When we read, in contrast to Crane, 
the novels of Howells, his contemporary, and 
Theodore Dreiser, we see the rightness of 
Berryman’s refutation, He calls Crane an “im- 
pressionist,” but not in the same sense the 
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word has for painting. By “impressionist” 
Berryman means that Crane was a writer who 
excluded everything from his story—plot, 
character, description—everything but the im- 
pression which the scene, the face, contributed 
to the feeling he wished to create, predomi- 
nantly of fear and ferocity. Berryman’s analysis 
is correct, but he should have chosen a more 
fortunate name for it than “impressionist,” 
which connotes unavoidably a certain style of 
painting devoted to the values of light. A more 
accurate name to attach to Crane would be 
“expressionist,’’ a term whose definition 
amounts precisely to the above definition of 
Crane’s method of writing. This selectivity, 
this exclusiveness of Crane’s is perfectly suited 
to the short story, which is what he did best. 
Berryman points out what Crane himself 
feared—that The Red Badge of Courage, his 
best long work, even so no more than a novel- 
ette, is too long by about a third. “The state of 
the soul in crisis” does not last long in life, and 
therefore it must not in writing. 

Stephen Crane’s poetry has been almost 
buried beneath his prose. Berryman, a poet 
himself, has done a needed service in bringing 
to light the value of this poetry: that it is 
poetry written more for the sake of its matter 
than its manner. This order of values Berry- 
man calls “an unexampled reversion,” because, 
as he correctly observes, the direction of Eng- 
lish poetry in the last half-century has been 
toward manner rather than matter. There is, 
of course, no such thing as a poetry without 


technique, and Crane’s is no exception. It is 


simply as close as a poet can come to an ap- 
parently unconscious, instinctual verse and 
still create the form that is called a poem. 
Berryman can find no company for Crane in 
English poetry. But here his ear has failed him. 
Crane sounds much like Blake. True, Blake’s 
poems are more formally organized, but the 
two voices speak in much the same way, 
swiftly, in parables, It is what one might call 
a naked verse. Here is a poem from Crane’s 
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volume, The Black Riders. It might serve also 
for the poet’s epitaph: 


I saw a man pursuing the horizon; 
Round and round he sped. 

1 was disturbed at this; 

I accosted the man. 

"It is futile,” I said, 

"You can never—” 


"You lie,” he cried, 


And ran on. 


William Burford | 
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American Culture and Religion: 
Six Essays 
BY WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 


Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 
$2.50 


RELIGION is just as much a part of American 
culture as are business, politics, science, art, 
education, and literature, but it has taken 
William Warren Sweet to make us aware of 
this fact. For more than a quarter of a century 
Dr. Sweet, who is now chairman of the faculty 
of the Perkins School of Theology at Southern 
Methodist University and before that was pro- 
fessor of the history of American Christianity 
at the University of Chicago, has been point- 
ing out the important place religion has held 
in the development of American culture. Be- 
fore Dr. Sweet’s time, the place of religion in 
American history was known largely from a 
series of disconnected denominational histories 
usually written to glorify the particular de- 
nomination under review and with utter dis- 
regard of other denominations and the total 
social setting. All this has changed now, and 
no responsible historian writing about religion 
in America fails to use Dr. Sweet’s technique. 

The six essays composing American Culture 
and Religion were published as a special com- 
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memorative volume in connection with the 
dedication of the new Perkins School of The- 
ology Quadrangle at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity in February, 1951. They deserve special 
attention because of their own essential unity 
and because of the timeliness of their theme. 
The essays revolve around these three points: 
(1) Protestantism has furnished many of the 
concepts of democracy; (2) Christianity, both 
Protestant and Catholic, has had liberty for 
fuller development in the United States than 
anywhere else; and (3) ecumenicity in Chris- 
tianity will never succeed unless it adheres to 
certain well-established principles. 

Of the first point one essay maintains that 
the great basic freedoms which we enjoy in 
America—religious liberty, freedom of the 
press, freedom of speech, and the right of self- 
government—are to a large degree Protestant 
accomplishments and that if they are retained 
it will be by a militant Protestantism. The 
realization of the second point has been made 
possible by a number of influences, the chief 
being immigration, which early brought in 
vast numbers of liberal (not to say radical) 
Protestants; revivalism, which emphasized per- 
sonal responsibility; the frontier, which en- 
couraged self-reliance and independence; and 
“natural religion,” which prompted tolerance. 
It was from the so-called natural religion that 
much of the inspiration for religious liberty 
stemmed. 

Dr. Sweet did much to pave the way for 
union in his own denomination (Methodist) 
by emphasizing common memories and com- 
mon experiences of the divided groups. In these 
essays he points out that if ecumenicity is ever 
to be more than a word the churches will have 
to talk more about their similarities and less 
about their differences—deal more in common 
memories and experiences if they ever expect 
to share a common future. Too often, we are 
reminded, do we mix the great Christian uni- 
versals with petty local peculiarities as though 
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they were of equal importance. What is even 
worse, the local loyalties frequently hide the 
great universals. The American churches are 
nevertheless beginning to find a much greater 
common background and experience upon 
which they can build a real ecumenical move- 
ment. Protestantism in America has the best 
opportunity to set the ecumenical pace for the 


world. Charles T. Thrift, Jr. 
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THE SAINT appointed every three weeks for 
the footwashing service used a “golden” basin. 
When the Primitive church burned, this ves- 
sel was found among the wreckage, the cheap- 
ness of its metal exposed—a falsity which 
might be called the leitmotiv of The Golden 
Lie by Thomas Hal Phillips. Placed in the Mis- 
sissippi hill country of the late 1930's, this 
second novel chronicles the most eruptive year 
of Old Shiloh town, where the citizenry waited 
“for the world to come to them.” 

But the baseness of the Primitive sect’s self- 
destruction is like a descant for the theme of 
one of its saints, Savanna Lloyd, of her aliena- 
tion from her husband Walter and their son 
Foster. Savanna’s is a loss through a love which 
had been layered by her greed, her homespun 
hypocrisy. 

When the long winter ended, Savanna was 
in meditation, planning to salvage the souls of 
her family. All previous efforts had been as 
her marriage: a bitter unfulfilment abated 
only by her husband’s forced tenderness and 
then by the physical presence of a hired man 
and fellow saint, Roy Bynum. “Mr. Roy” had 
loved many people impersonally and his grow- 
ing awareness of Savanna made him leave the 
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Lloyds, while Savanna, whose piety becomes 
only a hood for her impending sense of loss, 
furthers a zeal that causes her husband’s illness 
and death, and later Foster’s final departure. 
A narrative tightness paces Mr. Roy’s return, 
thus ending a cycle with his cursing of a way 
that had failed even the saints. He calls the 
Primitive dogma “a golden lie” used to obscure 
or even ornament their sins. And resuming his 
journey onward, he says: “But I found out 
something: you love God by loving people.” 

Still Savanna propagates her lie, until the 
last pages when she turns and finds the empty 
rooms of her house, the realization she must 
live but by herself. 

Though at one point Savanna muses on the 
pity that “God had not made all time into 
morning,” this short novel has an even deeper 
freshness about it, an incessant play on details 
which seem new under the sun. Moreover it 
is morning in its entirety of tone. Again the 
tale is often a warm reminiscence, like riding 
horseback across a fresh pasture, past smells of 
breakfasts from farmhouses along the path, 
and of seeing a spring cracked open before 
one’s very eyes. At its finest, particularly in 
its first section, The Golden Lie is a more ur- 
gent journey into a state of mind where all 
discoveries are minted by the writer’s selec- 
tivity, his restrained culling of the beautiful, 
honest things in his people. 

Indeed almost everybody in Old Shiloh 
progresses beyond a common limitation: all 
search beyond themselves, all arrive at an 
awareness of those around them. These folk 
seem to listen to one another. This is particu- 
larly true of Walter and Foster. After the fa- 
ther’s quiet death in the berth of a train speed- 
ing through a night “full of starlight and old 
houses,” Foster, through a master stroke of 
feeling, comes of age in wisdom and the first 
strength of maturity. Savanna’s fanaticism is 
made powerful and often humorous, always 
the key that underscores the novel's subtle 
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union of past and present, the ultimate clash 
that comes when these forces finally meet in 
an open tournament. 

Perhaps the endurance of The Golden Lie 
will come from the writer’s maintenance of a 
deliberate deception of style, though it is of 
a fine legitimacy something like Cather’s novels 
of the early West. When finished, one may be 
reminded of surgical instruments drying in 
sunshine, for the book seems accomplished in 
a sterling manner, without tricks. Characteri- 
zation, imagery, narrative current, all, seem 
spontaneous and easily put down and hence 
this deception, deliberate because this out- 
wardly simple story conveys more than within 
the first, casual survey of the reader’s eye. For 
Thomas Hal Phillips’ sincerity has made his 
chapters into memorable communication of 
the restraint that always ushers a novel of emi- 
nence. 


Walter Schmucker, Jr. 
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BY HARVEY WISH 
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“AMERICA does not repel the past... ”—thus 
Walt Whitman reassuringly opened his pref- 
ace to the original edition of Leaves of Grass. 
How expressive is this attitude of 1855 toward 
describing the modern American mind? Some 
years ago a national survey and questionnaire, 
conducted by the New York Times, exposed 
a pronounced ignorance on the part of high- 
school and even college students of supposedly 
familiar ideas related to our American past. 
Again, a few months ago, in a sophomore col- 
lege test given by the present reviewer, the 
highest score was made by the group’s one 
foreigner, a European student refugee whose 
familiarity with American ideology seemingly 
excelled that of native-born students. More 
recently Peter Molyneaux, in an article for 
the Dallas Morning News, urged a solution for 
such ignorance through our requiring United 
States history as a necessary subject for gradu- 
ation in every high school and college in the 
country. Would not such study help give mod- 
ern Americans, in the present crisis, a deeper 
feeling for our national culture, a greater de- 
gree of that enthusiasm expressed in Whit- 
man’s patriotic declaration—a little before the 
Civil War—that “the United States them- 
selves are essentially the greatest poem”? 

If, perchance, certain Americans have re- 
garded our heritage too casually, our social his- 
torians, Archibald MacLeish notwithstanding, 
deserve a better title than “the irresponsibles.” 
Extending from Henry Adams’ wise analysis 
of the American character (in the last chapter 
of his History of the United States, Book IX, 
1891) to Parrington’s sprightly exploration, 
Curti’s one-volume survey, and Commager’s 
quite recent probing of the national mind, 
varied presentations of the social and intellec- 
tual history of the United States have been 
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ready at hand. Any new interpreter, therefore, 
faces a disadvantage akin to that once de- 
scribed by Mark Twain: “What a good thing 
Adam had.... When he said a good thing he 
knew nobody had said it before.” All things 
considered, however, Professor Harvey Wish’s 
Society and Thought in Early America should 
fascinate those who want to study the roots 
of American culture, from Roger Williams’ 
seventeenth-century England to the surrender 
at Appomattox. His proposed two-volume 
series will aim to analyze “mountains of 
myths,” conflicting interpretations, bias, and 
“long-respected facts which revisionists have 
dissolved into myths.” 

Deftly used summaries, at the conclusion 
of each chapter of the present volume, speed 
Professor Wish’s coverage of such complicated 
movements as the struggle for theocratic su- 
premacy in seventeenth-century New Eng- 
land; the spread of Deism, the efforts to estab- 
lish schools, libraries, and other agencies of 
popular education, and the growth of the mer- 
cantilistic spirit during Franklin’s time; ante- 
bellum idealism, or the transcendental feeling 
of the Golden Day; and the final triumph of 
American nationality after the Civil War. If 
Mr. Wish lacks the style of Adams or Parring- 
ton, he shares with Van Wyck Brooks a fond- 
ness for the minutiae of social history. Al- 
though at times his enthusiasm leads him into 
an overuse of trivia, Mr. Wish displays con- 
siderable ability in marshalling, for quick ref- 
erence, unusual data about early Americans. 
Annotated chapter bibliographies and liberal 
use of varied and rare pictorial illustrations 
(suggestive somewhat of the technique of 
James Truslow Adams’ Album of American 
History) further present interesting facets of 
American life before the Civil War. 

American individualism, in manifold va- 
riety, appears in Mr. Wish’s graphic portrayal 
of the arts in their relation to the rise of the 
“common man.” The gradual acceptance of the 
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Lewis Hallam players from London and other 
theatrical troupes, Gothicism in architecture 
as well as in Poe’s tales, the Hudson River 
School (with stress on Asher B. Durand and 
Thomas Cole, Bryant’s British-born friend), 
the genre paintings of William Sidney Mount 
and others, the Currier and Ives vogue, the 
popularity of the daguerreotypes of the forties 
and fifties and of Irish Mathew B. Brady’s 
photography, and the astounding success of 
“the Greatest Show on Earth” as managed by 
Phineas Taylor Barnum and T. A. Bailey— 
these typify the many expressions of “free- 
dom’s ferment” as described in this volme. On 
the other hand, the book’s broad coverage ac- 
counts for its somewhat inadequate analysis 
of literary America. The nature of the book 
allows more space for Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
comparable examples of “weepy fiction” than 
for Moby Dick and The Scarlet Letter. (““Her- 
man Melville often puzzled the critics and 
his Moby Dick too many readers.”) Elsewhere 


sketchy accounts of the “giants” and even of 
such a movement as Transcendentalism leave 
much to be desired. As for its strength, this 
study is enriched by the author’s considerable 
reliance on primary sources, notably autobio- 
graphical records by Cotton Mather, Samuel 
Sewall, William Byrd II, sprightly Madame 
Knight, Franklin, and others, and fiction by 
Irving, Cooper, Poe, and their contemporaries. 
One of the richest chapters, “Feudalism and 
the Frontier in Fitzhugh’s Virginia,” reflects 
the scholarship characterizing an earlier book 
of the author, George Fitzhugh, Propagandist 
of the Old South. 

In short, Society and Thought correlates 
innumerable facets of social change with the 
deepening intellectual life of the young na- 
tion. Written in a simple, pleasing style, the 
book chronicles the early American phases of 
that westward drift of civilization which 
stirred Whitman, in “Passage to India,” to 
sing “the great achievements of the present” 
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But in this case, the content of the book is | A classic study of America’s “Age 
even more significant than its flawless format. | of Reform”—the exciting times of the 
It is the matchless story of the exploits that — Muckraking movement of the early 
Hernando de Soto and his followers began in | 1900’s—reissued with a new introduc- 
present-day United States in the year 1538. It | tion. Mr. Filler captures the sweep of 
was compiled by the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega | this era—its great figures, its hard- 
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until 1951 has a complete English translation ing of the times." —CHarzes A. Bearn. 
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and have found their way into secondary ac- 
counts of Spanish activity in the Western 
world. No revision of the major outlines of the 
colonial epoch will follow the publication of 
this work. What this volume supplies, how- 
ever, is more precious than statistical data. It 
is permeated with the “feel” of the era of the 
conquest. The actors in this drama are Span- 
iards and horses and Indians, not abstractions; 
they move and breathe, they experience fear 
and hunger and triumph and defeat. Although 
the Inca himself was not a participant, or even 
an observer, of what he describes, the reader 
gets from his narrative a vicarious sense of 
participation. It is first-rate story telling— 
which probably follows the same technique in 
any language but which can easily be ruined 
by unskilful or overpedantic translation and 
editing. 

If the aim of a translator be to convey in 
another language the identical impact of the 


original text, then the Varners are translators 
indeed. Without ever giving the palabra por 
palabra effect, they make you aware of the 
thought patterns and the idiom of the original 
language. Emphasis here is on subtlety: the 
Inca’s narrative flows as smoothly and rapidly 
now in English as it did in Castilian three and 
a half centuries ago. The reader feels he has 
heard it from the lips of the narrator, not 
through an interpreter. Not even the occa- 
sional flights of the narrator’s imagination are 
marred by the translators’ pedantic sic. 
Someday, somewhere, there will be a very 
special Hall of Fame for translators, whose 
work has too often been dismissed as “merely 
clerical.” Merely clerical translations there are 
in abundance; but a perceptive translation, 
such as this one, is a delight unto the Lord— 
or at least a delight to such of the Lord’s crea- 
tures as recognize the universality of human 


experience and welcome the removal of bar- 
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riers of language that tend to make it pro- 
vincial. If | should be asked to nominate trans- 
lators for this Hall of Fame, I should send in 
the names of John and Jeannette Varner along 
with that of Samuel Putnam. 

Garcilaso de la Vega, born during the con- 
quest at the capital of Peru, was the first na- 
tive of the New World to distinguish himself 
as a man of letters. His Spanish father came 
with the second wave of conquistadores; his 
mother was a niece of the last Inca ruler. In 
his person he combined the blood of conqueror 
and conquered, but it was his mother’s blood 
that he prized most highly: he assumed the 
royal title El Inca and his history of Peru 
(Los Comentarios Reales) and La Florida ap- 
peared under that name. Both are notable 
among early chronicles for their understand- 
ing of conqueror and conquered. 

The text the translators used is that of the 
1723 Madrid edition of La Florida; so too are 
the decorative devices of that edition used with 
economy and effect throughout this transla- 
tion. They are augmented by specimens of con- 
temporary Spanish printing from the Casta- 
feda collection and from a 1598 edition of 
Hakluyt. 

Herbert Gambrell 


NEVER HAD IT SO BAD 
From Here to Eternity 


BY JAMES JONES 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York $4.50 


THE APPEARANCE of this first novel by a 
thirty-year-old former Army infantryman, 
James Jones, has caused a good deal of excite- 
ment among literary people. No first novel in 
many years has had so spectacular a critical 
success, not even Norman Mailer’s The Naked 
and the Dead, to which Jones’s novel has been 


compared constantly. The publishers have 
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stated that this is the most important first 
novel they have published since Look Home- 
ward, Angel. They also compare it to The Sun 
Also Rises and to This Side of Paradise. 

The large majority of the reviewers have 
tended to support the opinion of the publish- 
ers. Critical reaction has been enthusiastic to 
an improbable degree: the eminent Saturday 
Review of Literature leaped happily overboard 
crying “genius.”’ In fairness to the author him- 
self, it seems necessary, therefore, to express 
the negative reaction to his book in rather 
fuller detail than one would ordinarily use in 
discussing a first novel. 

The book has been widely reviewed as a lead- 
ing example of this generation’s war novel. 
This seems a serious mistake: From Here to 
Eternity is not a war novel at all. The term 
“war novel” is correctly loose, allowing, as it 
does, any work which presents a group of 
characters whose fate is strongly affected by 
the extraordinary circumstances of war. Thus 
a novel such as Marquand’s So Little Time may 
be as clearly a war novel as Mailer’s book, 
though Marquand is not treating of combat. 

It is true that Jones sets his scene in Hawaii, 
just before Pearl Harbor, and that his char- 
acters are mostly soldiers. But what he is say- 
ing in this novel has nothing to do with human 
beings under circumstances of war. These are 
Regular Army men. They are in the Army for 
sociological or philosophical reasons, not be- 
cause they have been called to defend their 
country. What they do and feel and say is 
determined by the logical progression of their 
lives, not by any illogical separation of them- 
selves from normality into the curious half- 
world which is created by a great war. 

Only at the end of the book, during the 
actual bombing of Pearl Harbor, do we see 
Jones’s soldiers at war; and since the bombing 
provides glorious relief from the continuing 
condition of boredom, their reaction is one of 

continued on page 241 
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MODY C. BOATRIGHT 


IF, WHILE you were in your neighborhood 
grocery this morning, or any morning this 
year, you went to the rack and picked up 
at random a two-bit novel, the chances 
are one in five that the novel was a west- 
ern. If you read the comic strips in your 
daily paper, in at least one and possibly 
four you followed the adventures of man 
on horseback. If you looked over the offer- 
ing on your magazine stand, you probably 
saw no fewer than twenty-five of the fifty 
or more pulpwood magazines and a dozen 
of the twenty or more comic books de- 
voted exclusively to westerns. If you read 
all of any issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, the chances are six out of ten that 
you read either a western short story or 
an instalment of a western serial. If you 
listened to your radio all day, you heard 
at least one western drama, and if you sat 
by your television set, you saw one. If you 
dropped into a movie house at random, 
the chances are one in four that you saw 
a horse opera. 

One reason why the cowboy is a pop- 
ular hero is that historically he possesses 
the qualities of which folk heroes are 
made. These qualities are two: prowess 
and cleverness. It is not necessary that 
both inhere in the same individual, but I 
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Owen Wister’s Man on Horseback 


know of no hero in any culture who has 
not exhibited at least one of them. Prow- 
ess, when accompanied by the virtues of 
bravery, skill, and loyalty, is a romantic 
ideal, aristocratic in its indifference to 
material gain, and, incidentally, accessible 
only to those who have economic security 
or are indifferent to it. An admiration for 
prowess thus qualified is an evidence of 
idealism. Cleverness is the defense of the 
weak against the strong, the practical 
against the ideal. It is the middle class’s 
weapon against the aristocracy, the slave’s 
weapon against his master. It is realistic 
and often cynical. In the folklore of the 
United States prowess is associated with 
the South, cleverness with the North. 
The cowboy in the time of the open 
range and the overland drive exhibited 
both these traits. One of the few safe gen- 
eralizations that can be made about cow- 
boys is that they had the stamina and the 
skills necessary to the practice of their 
trade. They were not afraid of horses and 
cattle; they were willing to risk their lives 
in controlling stampedes and in fording 
rivers, and in protecting their bosses’ 
herds against Indian raiders, Mexican 
bandits, and Anglo-American rustlers. In 
these things cleverness was as important 
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as strength: often the best strategy was 
not to fight your enemy but to out- 
wit him. 

But it was not until the heroic age of 
the cattle industry had closed that the 
cowboy emerged as a national folk hero. 
For qualities alone do not create folk 
heroes. Essential also is a troubadour, or 
perhaps a number of troubadours. Their 
function is not merely to publicize the 
hero. More importantly it is to develop 
myths about him and to assimilate these 
myths to the archetypical myths of the 
culture. A myth cannot flourish without 
a congenial climate of opinion. In con- 
temporary civilization the troubadours 
are historians, biographers, journalists, 
novelists, script writers. Their media are 
the written and spoken word, sound 
effects, the visual image. Their instru- 
ments are books, magazines, movies, radio, 
television. 

Owen Wister was not the first trouba- 
dour of the cowboy, but he was the first 
to get a national hearing and to make 
his heroes acceptable to gentility. When 
Wister’s first western story appeared in 
1891, Charlie Siringo’s realistic biography 
was being ignored in literary circles. Sev- 
eral dime novelists had discovered the 
cowboy, but had referred him to a waning 
mythology. To some, because he was far 
away from the corrupting influences of 
civilization and close to nature, he was in- 
nocent and good. To some, he was the 
contemporary knight-errant, wandering 
through the cattle kingdom righting 
wrongs with no thought of material re- 
ward. Others believed that men removed 
from the refinements of urban life and 
the restraints of home life and religion 
necessarily degenerated. To them the cow- 
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boy was essentially a barbarian whose 
only recreations were physical violence 
and drunkenness. 

Wister attempted a synthesis of all 
these concepts, throwing the chief em- 
phasis upon chivalry. His cowboys are 
neither Arcadian innocents nor drunken 
rowdies. They are natural gentlemen. 
Looking on the scene of the Medicine Bow 
saloon, he is moved to write: 


Saving Trampas, there was scarce a face among 
them that had not in it something very lik- 
able. Here were lusty horsemen ridden from 
the heat of the sun, and the wet of the storm, 
to divert themselves awhile. Youth untamed 
sat here for an idle moment, spending easily 
its hard-earned wages. City saloons rose into 
my vision, and I instantly preferred this Rocky 
Mountain place. More of death it undoubtedly 
saw, but less of vice, than did its New York 
equivalents. And death is a thing much cleaner 
than vice. Moreover, it was by no means vice 
that was written upon these wild and manly 
faces. Even where baseness was visible, base- 
ness was not uppermost. Daring, laughter, en- 
durance—these were what I saw upon the 
countenances of the cow-boys. And this very 
first day of my knowledge of them marks a 
date with me. For something about them, and 
the idea of them, smote my American heart, 
and I have never forgotten it, nor ever shall, 
as long as I live. In their flesh our natural pas- 
sions ran tumultuous; but often in their spirit 
sat hidden a true nobility, and often beneath 
its unexpected shining their figures took on 
heroic stature. 


Even the weak-minded and weak-willed 
Shorty is not without a touch of nobility: 
he loves horses. Aside from Trampas, the 
only Wisterian cowboy without some such 
touch is Hank in “Hank’s Woman.” “The 
creature we call a gentleman,’ Wister 
observes, “‘lies deep in the hearts of thou- 
sands that are born without the chance 
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to master the outward graces of the type.” 


But the outward graces are important, 
and before Wister’s cowboys can enter 
genteel society, they must acquire them. 
Even the Virginian must undergo a 
course in self-improvement—by reading 
Shakespeare and other literary classics— 
before he is a fit husband for Mollie Wood. 
And having observed the clothing of 
Judge Henry’s eastern guests, he reaches 
Bennington properly attired. 

The creature that we call a gentleman 
is above all chivalrous, and in Wister’s 
cowboys is the chivalry of the aristocratic 
South modified by the West. Good women 
are not to be mentioned in levity. Public 
opinion supports the Virginian when he 
demands that Trampas rise up on his hind 
legs and admit that he has lied about 
Mollie Wood. A gentleman does not boast 
of his exploits with women not so good. 
The Virginian’s relations with the widow 
of Medicine Bow are to be inferred from 
circumstantial evidence, not from any- 
thing he has said. 

But more than gallantry, Wister em- 
phasized the code of honor. After Tram- 
pas had threatened to kill the Virginian 
if he did not leave town by sundown, the 
mayor offered to put Trampas in the cala- 
boose until the Virginian married and left 
town, and Lin McLean and Honey Wig- 
gin, feeling that the code might be sus- 
pended in view of the extraordinary 
circumstances, offered to “take this thing 
off your hands.” But of course it could 
not be. “It had come to that point where 
there was no way out, save the ancient, 
eternal way between man and man. It is 
only the great mediocrity that goes to 
law in these personal matters.” 

In spite of a good number of shootings, 
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stabbings, and lynchings, physical vio- 
lence is not abundant in Wister’s works. 
His cowboys triumph by cleverness more 
often than by force. The Virginian out- 
wits Trampas at every turn until the final 
challenge to death. In a typical Wister 
short story, Scipio LeMoyne recovers the 
payroll by giving the robber misleading 
directions concerning a short route to the 
village. His cowboys are also tricksters 
for fun. The Virginian got the drummer’s 
bed by pretending that he had fits, and he 
got rid of the Reverend MacBride by 
keeping him up all night on the pretense 
that he was about to be converted to the 
preacher’s religion. 


IN WISTER’s COWBOYS, then, we have both 
prowess and cleverness. But more im- 
portant, the Virginian exemplifies the 
American version of the myth of the 
faithful apprentice, the Horatio Alger 
story. Poor and obscurely born, he goes 
into the world—the West—to seek his 
fortune. He wanders from Texas to Mon- 
tana and eventually settles down as a 
cowhand on the Sunk Creek Ranch in 
Wyoming. He serves his employer faith- 
fully, never hesitating to risk life or limb, 
never complaining about injustices done 
him, but determined to make his master 
see his worth. He makes his own decisions 
and accepts the consequences of them. 
When duty demands, he can hang his 
own friend. There is no boss’s daughter to 
reward him with; but Mollie Wood has 
all the qualifications except the fortune, 
and that is taken care of by a partnership 
in the firm, which under his management 
prospers when other ranches are going 
broke. But just in case drought or snows 
or adverse markets or cow thieves, or any 
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act of God or man, should interfere with 
the profits of the ranch, a deposit of coal 
is found on the Virginian’s land. This 
assures his ability to support Mollie in the 
style to which she would have been accus- 
tomed if the mills hadn’t failed. 

But Wister went much farther in mak- 
ing the cowboy a suitable hero for an 
industrial society. 

Before Wister entered Harvard, the 
Great American Dream, the dream of a 
nation without great extremes of wealth 
and poverty, a nation in which all men 
might enjoy a comfortable living, had 
been shattered by sectionalism, civil war, 
and the rise of a socially irresponsible plu- 
tocracy. In the light of plain fact, the 
myths that had sustained unregulated 
business enterprise melted away. Carne- 
gie’s attempt to revive in modified form 
the religious sanction of stewardship was 
not conspicuously successful, even among 
his fellow millionaires. And classical eco- 
nomic theory, which made this the best 
of all possible worlds because it was a 
self-regulating world, in which, barring 
human interference, private selfishness 
would produce public good, was put to a 
severe strain. It was difficult for the farm- 
ers and laborers to understand that their 
impoverishment was for the greater glory 
of the nation. 

Clearly, a new mythology was needed. 
It came as soon as the leaders of American 
opinion had time to turn from war to 
peace. Its chief prophet was Herbert 
Spencer, who, even before the publication 
of The Origin of Species, made a travesty 
of Darwin’s biology by applying it to 
society and arriving at the conclusion 
that the rich deserved to be rich and the 
poor deserved to be poor. 
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The poverty of the incapable [he wrote], the 
distresses that come upon the imprudent, the 
starvation of the idle, and those shouldering 
asides of the weak by the strong, which leave 
many “in shallows and miseries,” are the de- 
crees of a large, far-secing benevolence. 


William Graham Sumner, Spencer’s lead- 
ing American disciple in the field of 
social theory, insisted that “poverty be- 
longs to the struggle for existence” into 
which we are all born, and cannot be 
alleviated by social action. “Let every 
man be sober, industrious, prudent, and 
wise, and bring up his children to be so 
likewise, and poverty will be abolished in 
a few generations.” It is not clear how 
the general diffusion of these qualities 
would lessen the intensity of the economic 
struggle or reduce the number of casual- 
ties, for Sumner could not conceive of 
a time when the contestants would be 
equal. 


Let it be understood [he said] that we cannot 
go outside this alternative: liberty, inequality, 
survival of the fittest; not—liberty, equality, 
survival of the unfittest. The former carries 
society forward and favors all its best mem- 
bers; the latter carries society downward and 
favors all its worst members. 


Theodore Roosevelt applied the theory of 
evolution to history in his The Winning 
of the West; Wister exemplified it in his 
western fiction. Indeed, a weighty ele- 
ment in his admiration for the culture of 
the cattle country was his belief that it 
permitted the law of natural selection to 
operate freely. The Virginian’s comment 
on Shorty, who did not survive, is 
pertinent. 


Now back East you can be middling and get 
along. But if you go to try a thing on in this 
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Western country, you’ve got to do it well. 
You've got to deal cyards well; you’ve got to 
steal well; and if you claim to be quick with 
your gun, you must be quick, for you're a 
public temptation, and some man will not re- 
sist trying to prove he is the quicker. You must 
break all the Commandments well in this 
Western country, and Shorty should have 
stayed in Brooklyn. ... 


And in a passage that Spencer or Sumner 
might have written, Wister declares: 


All America is divided into two classes,— 
the quality and the equality. The latter will 
always recognize the former when mistaken 
for it. Both will be with us until our women 
bear nothing but kings. 

It was through the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that we Americans acknowledged the 
eternal inequality of man. For by it we abol- 
ished a cut-and-dried aristocracy. We had seen 
little men artificially held up in high places, 
and great men artificially held down in low 
places, and our own justice-loving hearts ab- 
horred this violence to human nature. There- 
fore, we decreed that every man would hence- 
forth have equal liberty to find his own level. 
By this very decree we acknowledged and gave 
freedom to true aristocracy, saying, “Let the 
best man win, whoever he is.” Let the best 
man win! That is America’s word. That is true 
democracy. And true democracy and true aris- 
tocracy are one and the same thing. If any- 
body cannot see this, so much the worse for 
his eyesight. 


In Wister’s fiction the best man wins, 
but in fairness to him it should be said 
victory is not the only evidence of the 
winner’s superiority: it is manifest also 
in his physical appearance, his bearing and 
manner, and in his native intelligence. 

The businessmen who welcomed the 
new theory as a weapon against social 
legislation felt under no compulsion of 
consistency to refuse the bounty of a 
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friendly government; and Wister appar- 
ently saw nothing wrong in the cattle- 
men’s free use of the public domain, nor 
in the Virginian’s homesteading known 
mineral land. 

Wister shared the contempt for the 
masses inherent in the doctrine of social 
Darwinism. This contempt is implicit in 
the passage about the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and in story after story. In 
“Specimen Jones,” for example, Adams 
has drawn a six-shooter and is making a 
young tenderfoot dance. “The fickle audi- 
ence was with him, of course, for the 
moment, since he was the upper dog and 
it was a good show; but one in that room 
was distinctly against him.” This one, 
Specimen Jones, befriends the youth and 
turns the crowd against Adams. Wister’s 
exaltation of the hero at the expense of 
the other characters often interferes with 
the plausibility of his narrative. To cite 
one example, only the most naive reader 
could believe that young Drake in “The 
Jimmyjohn Boss” actually intimidated 
the revolting cowhands and brought them 
to taw. This emphasis on leadership issues 
from something deeper than literary con- 
vention. In actual life, Wister’s pathetic 
search for a leader brought him to the 
conclusion that Theodore Roosevelt was 
“the greatest benefactor we people have 
known since Lincoln.” 


WISTER subscribed wholeheartedly to the 
myth of Anglo-Saxon racial superiority, 
which, like laissez faire economics, had 
found a new sanction in the theory of 
social evolution. White Americans had 
always proclaimed the racial inferiority 
of Indians and Negroes and, after the 
frontiers met, of Mexicans. Now the doc- 
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trine was extended to all races, vaguely 
confused with nationalities and other cul- 
tural groups; and it was boldly proclaimed 
by Josiah Strong, among others, that the 
Anglo-Saxon race, because of its innate 
superiority as manifest in its genius for 
politics and its moral purity, was destined, 
under God, to rule the world. Wister 
approved Jim Crow legislation, and in 
Lady Baltimore attempted to establish 
the inferiority of the Negro on the basis 
of physical anthropology. Contemplating 
three skulls, one of a Caucasian, one of a 
Negro, and one of an ape, Augustus 
exclaims, 


Why, in every respect that the African de- 
parted from the Caucasian, he departed in the 
direction of the ape! Here was zodlogy mutely 
but eloquently telling us why there had blos- 
somed no Confucius, no Moses, no Napoleon, 
upon that black stem; why no Iliad, no Par- 
thenon, no Sistine Madonna, had ever risen 
from that tropic mud. 


Wister’s admiration for Moses did not 
extend to contemporary Jews. His anti- 
Semitism is obvious in his treatment of 
the Jew drummers in The Virginian and 
of the Jewish student in Philosophy Four. 
And in comparing Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis, he wrote: 


{ doubt if any gulf exists more impassable than 
the one which divides the fundamental pro- 
cesses of a Holmes from those of a Brandeis: — 
“East is East and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet.” Holmes descends from the 
English Common Law, evolved by generations 
of people who have built themselves the great- 
est nation in a thousand years; Brandeis, from 
a noble and ancient race which has. . . failed 
in all centuries to make a stable nation of itself. 
Liberty defined and assured by Law is a prin- 
ciple as alien to the psychology of that race as 
it is native with Holmes and his ancestors. 
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There were Negro cowboys and Mexi- 
can cowboys, but they were few in the 
mountain states; and the appeal this re- 
gion had for Wister was due in no small 
measure to the relative absence of foreign- 
ers, other than Britishers, there. In an 
article in Harper’s for September, 1895, 
he wrote: 


Directly the English nobleman smelt Texas, 
the slumbering untamed Saxon awoke in him, 
and mindful of the tournament, mindful of 
the hunting-field, galloped howling after wild 
cattle, a born horseman, a perfect athlete, and 
spite of the peerage and gules and argent, fun- 
damentally kin with the drifting vagabonds 
who swore and galloped by his side. The man’s 
outcome typifies the way of the race from the 
beginning. Hundreds like him have gone to 
Australia, Canada, India, and have done like- 
wise, and in our own continent you may see 
the thing plainer than anywhere else. No rood 
of modern ground is more debased and mongrel 
with its hordes of incroaching alien vermin, 
that turn our cities to Babels and our citizen- 
ship to a hybrid farce, who degrade our com- 
monwealth from a nation into something half 
pawn-shop, half broker’s office. But to survive 
in the clean cattle country requires spirit of 
adventure, courage, and self-sufficiency; you 
will not find many Poles or Huns or Russian 
Jews in that district; it stands as yet untainted 
by the benevolence of Baron Hirsch. ... The 
Frenchman to-day is seen at his best inside a 
house; he can paint and he can play comedy, 
but he seldom climbs a new mountain. The 
Italian has forgotten Columbus, and sells fruit. 
Among the Spaniards and the Portuguese no 
Cortez or Magellan is found to-day. Except in 
Prussia, the Teuton is too often a tame, slip- 
pered animal, with his pedantic mind swaddled 
in a dressing-gown. But the Anglo-Saxon is 
still forever homesick for out-of-doors. 


Wister admits that “the Mexican was the 
original cowboy,” but says that “the 
American improved upon him.” “Soon 
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he had taken what was good from this 
small, deceitful alien, including his name, 
Vaquero... translated into Cowboy.” 

Wister makes no direct mention of 
Frederick Jackson Turner. He may have 
been familiar with the famous essay of 
1893 in which that historian, neglecting 
the presence of families and larger social 
units on the frontier and minimizing the 
mutual help which had made settlement 
possible, declared that the frontier “pro- 
moted a democracy strong in selfishness 
and individualism,” and “produced an 
antipathy to control,” and in so declaring, 
added, unwittingly, I think, a historical 
sanction to the dialectic of American busi- 
ness. Spokesmen for business enterprise, 
accepting the Turner thesis that the fron- 
tier had been the most important determi- 
nant in American history, and that the 
frontier was opposed to social control, 
came to see in the cowboy, the last of the 
frontier types, a symbol of the American 
way. Horace Lorimer, who took over the 
editorship of the Saturday Evening Post 
in 1898 and frankly made it the voice of 
American business, assernbled a stable of 
western writers, including Owen Wister, 
and through them kept before his readers 
the cowboy as a symbol of the rugged 
individualism that had made America 
great. Henceforth the exploits of the cow- 
boy would recreate the tired businessman 
and at the same time strengthen him in 
his steadfastness. 

Wister made his first trip to Wyoming 
in the summer of 1885, when the cattle 
business was on the crest of a boom that 
broke the following winter. By the time 
Wister got around to writing his first 
western story six years later, the West he 
had first known was gone. He never pre- 
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tended that his stories described the West 
of the time of their writing: he always 
maintained that his fiction was historical. 
While he was writing it, he was sorely 
beset by three principal fears: the fear of 
monopoly, the fear of labor unions, and 
the fear of immigration. Monopolies and 
unions interfered with the free operation 
of the law of survival, and immigration 
threatened the Anglo-Saxon race. 


Three dangers [he wrote in The Seven Ages of 
Washington (1907)] to-day threaten the 
United States, any one of which could be fatal: 
unscrupulous Capital, destroying man’s liberty 
to compete; unscrupulous Labor, destroying 
man’s liberty to work; and undesirable Immi- 
gration, in which four years of naturalization 
are not going to counteract four hundred years 
of heredity. Unless the people check all of 
these, American liberty will become extinct. 


But he had no program for checking 
them. Socialism, Populism, Free Silver, 
even the democratic liberalism of Wood- 
row Wilson, he hated. His social thinking 
was purely negative, and in his bafflement 
he turned to the golden age of the cattle 
West, an age he more created than per- 
ceived. It was not a perfect age, he 
admitted, but it was an uncomplicated 
one in which relationships were from man 
to man, and one in which the social myths 
of America might conceivably work. 

There must be popular amusement— 
release from the tensions of modern life 
—and the cowboy is a hero with many 
faces, most of them innocent. But it is 
not altogether reassuring that in a time 
of greater complexity and greater inse- 
curity than Wister lived to see, the cow- 
boy with his six-shooter, his simple ethics, 
and his facility for direct action is our 
leading folk hero. 
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Decline and Death of the Southern Gentleman 


C. P. LEE 


MOST OF US, I presume, will admit that 
gentlemen are not born uniquely in one 
time and place, nor are they concentrated 
in one time and place. Those who deserve 
the title exist in the modern South, or in 
modern Iceland, in much the same pro- 
portion to the general population as they 
existed seventy-five years ago. Yet be- 
cause of the narrow focus of southern 
writers before World War I, because of 
their limited subject and theme, their 
readers, firm believers in the truth of 
whatever is in print, grew to believe that 
the South of the Civil War was peculiarly 
endowed with these men, all Jeffersons in 
the richness of their culture, in their no- 
bility and bravery all Robert E. Lees. I 
am glad that I do not need to define the 
term “gentleman” generically; the “south- 
ern gentleman”—we all know vaguely 
what that means—was at least noble, mar- 
tial, and eloquent, though occasionally 
somewhat susceptible to drink. He rev- 
ered southern ladies, a term he extended 
by courtesy to include mere women. These 
ladies were similarly defined as all Flor- 
ence Nightingales in charity and endur- 
ance, without her peevishness—these vir- 
tues encased in beauty of body as well as 
of the soul. These fabulous beings lived 
mainly, since their creators wrote there, 
in Virginia and South Carolina, and occa- 
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sionally in New Orleans. They dwelt in 
white-columned houses, tended by faith- 
ful slaves, who sang in the fields and on 
state occasions at the Big House, and par- 
ticularly in their own quarters on Christ- 
mas Eve. Perhaps their chief creator, as far 
as public impression is concerned, was 
Thomas Nelson Page. Master and Negro: 
these are spotlighted, united against the 
Yankee, a common foe. If a middle class 
is mentioned, as it is in Mary Johnston’s 
interminable romances, then these illite- 
rate marksmen have inhaled nobility from 
their more cultured contemporaries, whose 
virtues had permeated the Virginia air. 
By 1910 two Virginians, both to the 
manor born, were murmuring that if 
these virtues had existed in their ancestors, 
they had not been inherited. But these 
two, James Branch Cabell and Ellen Glas- 
gow, reached only a small audience. They 
doubted a tradition that was generally ac- 
cepted, and they doubted it genteelly. A 
southern lady and a southern gentleman, 
they spoke to ladies and gentlemen, in 
voices so muted, in phrases so polite that 
even if what they were saying was heard, 
its significance was not understood. The 
reader was puzzled. Here was Cloudland, 
but its inhabitants were subject to the 
normal passions, and when they were 


tempted, they usually fell. That seemed 
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to the reader of 1910 both untrue and 
unfair. 

If Miss Glasgow found frail the aris- 
tocracy of her contemporary Richmond, 
the Confederacy’s shrine, what would one 
discover in less hallowed cities? In 1922 a 
group in Nashville vocalized their discon- 
tent. But they did not describe what made 
them discontented; instead, they planned 
to examine the past to see what made it 
great—they clung to that belief; then 
they would rearrange through economic 
and political reform the contemporary 
South in order that the old pattern might 
be re-established, a pattern in which the 
undoubted southern virtues could once 
more operate. For the southern sin lay in 
abandoning the old economic pattern, and 
hence sterilizing the virtues which had 
been inherent. 

The chief literary ‘Fugitives’ were 
John Crowe Ransom, Donald Davidson, 
Allen Tate, and Robert Penn Warren. 
With the exception of Mr. Warren, they 
chose to focus on the aristocrat of the past 
and perform an autopsy upon him. As 
chief instruments they selected criticism 
and poetry. When the dead had been dis- 
sected, they were objective about what 
they found. Though Mr. Davidson, in his 
Lee in the Mountains, revered the dead’s 
devotion to duty and his fellow-man, Mr. 
Ransom, in his Chills and Fever, deplored 
the excess sentimentality of the dead, and 
indeed excess sentimentalizing over the 
corpse. 

For a movement designed to affect 
southern thinking, hence southern be- 
havior, their instruments, their focus, and 
their timing were all wrong. Few read 
poetry and criticism. True, in 1938 Mr. 
Tate published a novel, The Fathers, in 
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which the southern past was analyzed, but 
by 1936 readers of fiction had already 
been seduced by Gone With the Wind 
(1936) or bludgeoned by Tobacco Road 
(1932). If the southern aristocrat was to 
be discussed, then readers wanted the fa- 
miliar adulation repeated. They might 
have read a sensational denial of the 
aristocratic tradition, but they were un- 
willing to hear any less drastic revision. 
Few wanted the past re-evaluated,and few 
wanted the South converted into an agra- 
rian aristocracy, since many southerners 
suspected that such a state might find 
them in positions of second importance. 
Moreover, the southerner was beginning 
to admit that he was middle-class, that the 
South was middle-class, and whatever the 
implications of that admission might be, 
he was beginning to say so unabashedly, 
for he had, by 1938, long been listening 
to Thomas Wolfe. 


IN 1929 I was a freshman in one of those 
southern universities in which the south- 
ern tradition found its temple. The 
avowed purpose of the university was to 
form southern gentlemen. The president, 
the professors, even the undergraduates 
used the term constantly. Of course, we 
did not say, “Good morning, southern 
gentlemen.” The adjective was considered 
tautological. We walked the streets of 
that small southern town, in the year 
1929, sons of coal operators, Ford dealers, 
and hardware merchants, incipient aris- 
tocrats all. We wore lounge suits, with 
vests, to classes and on the streets. Vests 
were somehow important. We were to 
absorb the air that had bred the Jeffersons 
and the Lees, and we were to be ennobled 
too. A praiseworthy aim, a fight worth 
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fighting, but many of us felt uncomfor- 
table. 

Then I read the recently published Look 
Homeward, Angel, and I felt as though I 
had been released from a museum into a 
teeming if sinful world, a world of coal 
smoke and railroads, boarding-houses and 
butcher shops, a world in which people 
worried about money and sometimes, for 
the most ignoble motives, brawled and 
fought. Beneath the rhetoric, beneath the 
exaggeration, I saw a world I recognized 
as the world into which I had been born, 
a South inexorably and unashamedly mid- 
dle-class. Perhaps Virginia had been the 
Garden of Eden; but Altamont was the 
South in which I lived. Wolfe seemed to 
say that it was no sin to be middle-class, 
and he seemed to hint that in Altamont 
the virtues of the Lees and Jeffersons, if 
possessed, would be difficult to apply. I 
did not know then that Wolfe too chafed 
beneath the tradition; it seemed absent 
from Look Homeward, Angel. But its 
pressure forced him to project his Pent- 
land saga, of which enough remains to 
assure us that he intended to explain the 
South’s past in terms of the Scotch-Irish 
commoner. 

In Robert Penn Warren’s career his re- 
evaluation of the past, as_a “Fugitive,” led 
to the examination of the present, and a 
present and past with Wolfe’s stress upon 
the middle-class. Mr. Warren had always 
been an exceptional Fugitive; even his 
poetry reflected not the aristocrat of the 
past, but Billy Potts. Steadily Mr. War- 
ren’s interest, unlike that of the other Fu- 
gitives, shifted from poetry to fiction, al- 
though his first novel did not appear until 
1939. This first novel, Night Rider, is 
nineteenth-century Kentucky, and a nine- 
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teenth-century Kentucky worried about 
money. At Heaven’s Gate is twentieth- 
century Nashville, and the tale of a Nash- 
ville financier. All the King’s Men is about 
power, and how the twentieth-century 
politician attains it. In World Enough and 
Time, the setting is again nineteenth-cen- 
tury Kentucky, but here one Jeremiah 
Beaumont attempts to act as he thinks a 
southern gentleman ought to act, and he 
pulls the world about his ears. Even in the 
past the southern tradition had better re- 
main an ideal rather than a practical code. 
Since Mr. Warren’s lens is wider than his 
fellow Fugitives’, so that he deals with the 
plebeian as well as the aristocrat, and 
with the present as well as the past, his 
work possesses a richness and vitality that 
the more restricted work of his fellows 
lacks. One sees him rejecting the narrower 
focus consciously; one can follow his in- 
creasing freedom. 

T. S. Stribling rejected the tradition be- 
fore he began his major work. His trilogy, 
The Forge (1931) and the subsequent 
The Store and The Unfinished Cathedral, 
offer a southern economic history from 
which the aristocrat has been excluded. 
The founder of the Vaiden clan, a poor- 
white Baptist, rises to riches, but falls in 
debt to a storekeeper. His son becomes an 
overseer. After the Civil War, this son, 
now a colonel, is briefly a Klan leader. He 
cheats the storekeeper, becomes president 
of the bank, and for commercial reasons 
connected with his sale of real estate be- 
gins to build an enormous church. But the 
son of a man he has cheated bombs the 
building, and the colonel dies, pinned be- 
neath the wreckage. Here is southern his- 
tory as cur eating cur. Nobility has been 
so rigorously excluded, I believe, because 
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Mr. Stribling knew the legend and wished 
to balance it. It is significant of contem- 
porary critical opinion that both Mr. 
Stribling and Mr. Warren share the Pu- 
litzer prize with Margaret Mitchell. 

The South’s first Nobel prize novelist 
is William Faulkner, who accepts the tra- 
dition of the South’s greatness, though he 
modifies the usual legend somewhat in his 
list of the virtues that made our ancestors 
great. But their South is now dead, and 
Faulkner has spent many years keening 
at its grave. Moreover, he feels a per- 
sonal responsibility for this death. Was it 
a suicide or a murder? He is not sure, but 
as a fallen aristocrat himself, he knows 
that he shares in the guilt. Since Sartoris 
appeared in 1929, he has, in agonized, in- 
tricate prose, questioned the wisdom of a 
Lord who could exterminate the Compson 
and Sartoris clans and permit the fecun- 
dity of the Snopeses. What has southern 
womanhood become? Temple Drake. Or 
the Cavalier? The drunken coward, her 
escort, who bears the title only because 
he matriculated at the University of Vir- 
ginia. One thing Faulkner knows: the 
Negro is the least guilty of all southern- 
ers. Indeed, he is blameless, and in Faulk- 
ner’s Intruder in the Dust the Negro is the 
hero, more faithful than the whites to tra- 
dition and the verities. 

Thus the tradition is central in Faulk- 
ner’s thinking as well as in his work, but 
it is not the tradition even as modified by 
Margaret Mitchell. Our ancestors were 
gigantic, powerful, yes, but savage, illit- 
erate, and overbearing. This heresy, plus 
Faulkner’s prose—he appears to be, a 
British critic said, “half strangled by the 
convolutions of his own style’”—has kept 
his audience small. Fewer and fewer 
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southerners wish to follow any serious in- 
vestigation of the southern past. William 
Faulkner may have gained the Nobel 
prize, but he has yet to win the Pulitzer. 
One virtue has kept some people reading 
him: although he dives into the past for 
his reason, he yet provides some picture 
of the modern South, and his very disgust 
with what he sees there has the power to 
affect the modern reader. I well remember 
the lady who came into a library where I 
once worked and cried, “Have you any 
more books by Faulkner? I’ve just read 
Sanctuary, and I feel as though I’ve been 
hit over the head with an ax.” It is, it 
seems, an emotion some people wish to 
recapture. 

The most unabashedly sensational of 
southern writers is Erskine Caldwell. I 
need do no more than list some of his 
books, Kneel to the Rising Sun, Tobacco 
Road, and God’s Little Acre, to make my 
point. Here are animals in rut, little else. 
One might classify Lillian Smith’s Strange 
Fruit and John C. Spivak’s almost for- 
gotten Georgia Nigger as sensational nov- 
els about the Negro. The list of such books 
is astonishingly short, yet in the popular 
mind this kind of writing is a great part 
of southern literature. If my guess is cor- 
rect, this insistence upon southern sores 
seems so prevalent because the reader is 
doubly shocked by it. Two legends are 
simultaneously attacked, the legend of 
America—that legend embodied, for ex- 
ample, in the signboard representing the 
healthy, happy American worker, face 
radiant, arm bronzed—and the tradition 
of the magnolia blossoms and the faithful 
slave. Thus Caldwell and that portion of 
Faulkner which portrays the present seem 
doubly vile. 
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wnat of the younger writers? Those who 
have won a certain acclaim within the 
past ten years are Carson McCullers, 
Eudora Welty, Tennessee Williams, Peter 
Taylor, and Truman Capote, in the order 
of their recognition. Are these writers 
free of the legend? The answer is no. 
Universally they record its death and its 
uselessness. 

Miss Welty, in her novel, Delta Wed- 
ding, writes an elegy for The Old Planta- 
tion, and in her three volumes of short 
stories, A Curtain of Green, The Wide 
Net, and The Golden Apples, sympa- 
thizes with the unreconciled who seek 
refuge from the present in private worlds, 
like Old Mr. Marblehall, or the two sisters 
in “Clytie.” Occasionally, almost unwill- 
ingly, she records the vulgar present, as 
in “Why I Live at the P.O.,” “Petrified 
Man,” or “Powerhouse.” The stories of 
the eccentrics are muted, sad, and griev- 
ing, while the stories of the present are 
racy and vigorous. Quite clearly Miss 
Welty’s admiration is for the eccentric, 
but even she sees little hope there. Clytie 
kills herself, Old Mr. Marblehall mumbles 
his way to his grave. Miss Welty’s heart 
is in the past, but her head tells her that 
she lives in the present and might as well 
make her peace with it. 

Peter Taylor says this explicitly. In his 
stories those who act according to the 
ancient proprieties are still worthy, some- 
times admirable, but there comes a 
moment when the play-acting wears thin, 
when a son, or even a “faithful servant,” 
refuses to play any more and the players 
are stricken when their fostered illusion 
fails. In “‘Their Losses” the theme is 
explicit. Three women, all members of 
what was the ruling class, meet on the 
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train to Memphis. Two of them live as 
though time had stopped still in 1900: one 
is accompanying a sick woman to Mem- 
phis, long ago her home, to die; the other 
is accompanying her mother’s corpse. The 
third and youngest woman is returning to 
her husband, a Jewish jeweler. The other 
two upbraid her for her defection; but as 
the train passes Buntyn, she reflects that 
one of them will be met by an ambulance, 
the other by a hearse, while she will be met 
by a live, warm husband. She has made, 
she reflects, the wisest choice. In “The 
Long Fourth” a well-to-do family outside 
Nashville entertains Son, back for a visit 
from New York, and a girl who stops 
over en route to her home in Little Rock. 
Son’s mother acts southern, his sisters play 
southern belles. But Son and the Arkansas 
girl won’t play, and even the Negro cook 
steps out of character by speaking of her 
Negro nephew’s departure for the army 
as though he were in some way equal to 
Son himself. The mother’s world is dented, 
if not punctured, and she weeps, then 
climbs out of bed to pray. 

While Tennessee Williams’ only novel, 
The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone, is set 
abroad and does not deal with his usual 
theme, his two best-known plays clearly 
do. Blanche DuBois, in Streetcar Named 
Desire, is doomed because she play-acts, 
because she insists upon being a southern 
aristocrat long after the substance which 
made this possible has vanished. Her sister, 
who chooses to live with the primitive 
Stanley rather than with ghosts, deals suc- 
cessfully with life, even with its crudities, 
and Blanche is, with her sister’s permis- 
sion, led away to a madhouse. In The Glass 
Menagerie, a play-acting mother drives 
her two children to twisted, lonely lives. 
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Both children in the latter play, and 
Blanche in the former, seek refuge in 
dreams or in indiscriminate sexual expe- 
rience and drink, grasping for at least a 
momentary illusion of happiness; but 
they do not find it. 

While Mr. Capote and Mrs. McCullers 
use southern settings, they use them more 
as allegories of the entire modern Western 
world than as explanations of a sectional 
distress. 

In Truman Capote the trappings of the 
southern legend have become Gothic in 
use. His novel, Other Voices, Other 
Rooms, warns us uncompromisingly that 
we cannot act as Miss Welty’s eccentrics 
act. There is no hope of success in clinging 
to the past, or any other dream. Each of 
us is alone, and shall remain alone. We are 
able to control our tight, balanced little 
worlds only by a precarious make-believe; 
at any moment we may encounter some 
person, some thing at which we will 
clutch to assuage our loneliness, but the 
act of clutching itself destroys our bal- 
ance, and we fall. Hence we live death 
many times before we die. The South par- 
ticularly, but the North, too, is a world 
“of cracked windows reflecting a garden 
of ghosts, a sunset world where twisting 
ivy trickled down broken columns, where 
arbors of spidersilk shrouded all.” 

Mrs. McCullers is less Gothic, but in 
two of her three novels she says the same 
thing. The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter and 
A Member of the Wedding, which she has 
dramatized for Broadway, present an adol- 
escent girl trying to make sense of her 
environment, a lonely girl reaching out 
for affection. She finds neither affection 
nor understanding among the whites, ex- 
cept for an occasional freak, usually phy- 
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sically maimed, who senses her quest and 
sympathizes without being able to help. 
Only the Negroes, who have been forced 
as a class to parallel her quest, can aid her, 
and this they can do only by asking her 
to trust in the Lord. Belief in an ultimate 
goodness despite present evil and pain is 
the only hope. 


IF THEN the southern tradition is dead, is 
there another core of belief that will 
replace it? No. In the thirties, it seemed 
possible that an economic faith, the bro- 
therhood of the worker and his conflict 
with the capitalist, might form in the 
public mind a Marxist South, substituting 
for Noble Master and Faithful Slave the 
Bloated Capitalist versus the Poorwhite 
and Negro. An amazing number of novels 
embodying this faith exist, of which those 
of Olive Tilford Dargan are the least doc- 
trinal and the most readable. But the 
upper and middle classes, who do most of 
the reading, find little in this pattern to 
appeal to them. The pressure of foreign 
events, which made such writings more 
un-American than ever, thus broke into 
bits a pattern already doomed. One thing 
these labor novels did do: they suggested 
that contemporary southerners are not a 
special species. If the Marxian stereotypes 
were even less human than those of 
Thomas Nelson Page, at least the Marx- 
ians claimed for theirs universality. 

Why has not Thomas Wolfe bred a 
school? Exaggerated as his characters are, 
they are based upon recognizable humans; 
they do not live in the shadow of the past. 
In the thirties and early forties, other 
novels emphasizing the normality of the 
southerner did appear, such as the novels 
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of Harry Lee; but these lacked Wolfe’s 
evocative ability, his gift of the comic, 
and above all his passion. They were 
doomed by the rise in costs after the hot 
war. Whereas before 1946 a novel could 
be issued at $2.50, sell 3,000 copies, and 
recoup its cost, now the estimate is 6,500 
copies at $3.50. Hence, a publisher tends 
to risk his capital only upon that which 
has repeatedly succeeded, and that means 
the gentleman resurrected—or Caldwell. 
But death may preface birth. From 
evil, good may result. We may at least 
hope so. For if southerners acknowledge 
that whatever we may once have been, we 
are now much as others are, if we turn 
from examining the superiority of our 
past to the past of others, or the superi- 
ority of our past to our present—if we 
admit that our predicament is more that 
of Man driven from the Garden of Eden 
than that of Arthurian knights deprived 


by black magic of their arms—we may, 
because of our very love of rhetoric and 
our lack of shame in depicting the emo- 


tions, produce fiction that will revitalize 
the literature of the Western world. 

One thing is certain: for some time to 
come we can expect an annual announce- 
ment of a new saga of The Old South. 
Clorinda Ravenel will tilt her sunshade 
on the cape jessamine terrace; a paddle- 
wheeler will churn the muddy bosom of 
Old Man River, bearing to her Robert 
Taylor in the guise of Bret Cahoon. Old 
Tilsey will sing indefinitely in her kitchen, 
her dialect—the typesetter’s cross—will 
make Old Missy frown and Young Missy 
laugh. These novels are not written; they 
are exuded. They are the literary equiv- 
alent of Hadacol, and designed for the 
same intellectual level. Even here one 
senses weariness. Gwen Bristow abandons 
Natchez for Texas; Frances Parkinson 
Keyes, devoted to her public as she is, 
publicly confesses exhaustion. Moreover, 
we see Gresham’s law operating even in 
trash. One merely adds the southern vil- 
lain or the amorous octoroon. The death 
of the southern gentleman indeed! 
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Children of Old Somebody 
(A Figure of Dust) 


WILLIAM GOYEN 


Her nis non hoom, her nis but wildernesse: 

Forth, pilgrim, forth! Forth, beste, out of thy 
stal! 

Know thy contree, look up, thank God of al; 

Hold the hye wey, and lat thy gost thee lede: 

And trouthe shall delivere, hit is no drede. 


ON THE ROAD, the dust at his feet, where 
was he bound, where was he to go, our 
old Ancestry? He seemed to find no rest 
for the sole of his foot. For he knew an- 
other country that had a landscape he 
could not wink or water out of his eye; 
and he had another language in his ears. 

Where was the leader, whom to follow, 
shall we follow a follower? was the 
thought that hissed like a snake in the 
brake of the brain of his times and led 
to confusion in the flock, for a thought 
can destroy. It was a time when every- 
thing shifted and changed, swarmed 
around and clustered on an idea or a crav- 
ing, used idea and craving up, or wearied 
of them, then scattered to pieces again; 
it was a time of confusion of cravings, it 
was like a bunch of sheep dispersed and 
broken, shepherd or no... he only fol- 
lowed when he was supposed to lead, 
another sheep, one of the broken flock, 
and could not summons them all together; 
or there was no shepherd (maybe that 
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was the trouble), he was lost under the 
hill. Yet the permanent gesture was pass- 
ing up and down, hovering, vanishing. 

Fallen to the grasshopper, the plague 
year at hand; brother against brother, the 
community broken into Real Estate, a 
price on the head; flesh sealed up, men in 
a male prisonhouse, the women gone mad 
—where was the road, the wayfarer’s 
flower, the bird in the air, the roadside 
spring? It was out of this broken flock 
that he broke, free and loose, to keep the 
idea of himself uneaten in his brain. Pre- 
serve my image of myself, he thought; 
set my skull over this image like a glass 
cover. Losing this, befouling this image 
is whoring all our hope, the fiendish be- 
trayal of Satan, the destruction of our 
Old Ancestor. 

So he was a shape of dust—and if all 
things return to dust, fall back into it, 
dust was his great pile, he the dust- 
grubber, himself formed of the dust of . 
the ground, from which he would find 
the first things formed out of the ground, 
and bring them to himself and to us all to 
see what would we call them. Breathed out 
of dust, he was yet the enemy of all dust- 
eaters; he would save the dust from the ap- 
petite, from the blind voracious driving 
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bite of hunger: the grasshopper and the 
worm. Then, before it all is eaten, he would 
have his hands in it, on it, to touch it, to 
smut it with his fingermarks—but even 
more: to shape it, out of its own dust and 
with the miraculous light of his own dust, 
and thus set it away, preserved. Shaped 
from no more than the small and agitated 
dust of dancers’ feet on the side of the hill, 
all his aim and all his desire was to return 
to the dust to prospect in it and to save the 
grubbings. Consider this old road-runner: 
he is shuttler, hoverer: face at windows, 
fingers at panes, stick-knuckles on doors. 
But the dust is at his heels and his feet 
are on the road that he thinks to lead him 
for a little while to the blood beginnings 
of himself. 

So the figure of Old Somebody comes 
to mind; this is to consider Old Somebody, 
who had no more of a name than what 
people gave him when he was not there 
to hear it. 


ONCE, in another house, in another coun- 
try, there passed on the road by the side 
of the house an old stranger who some- 
times turned off to come to the back door 
and knock upon it with a stick he always 
carried. We of the house would know his 
knock on the house and though we seldom 
went to answer him with fear, unless it 
was after dark and a convict had escaped, 
we always felt a vague unearthly question 
in us as we went to answer his knock, as 
though some great unnameable phenome- 
non, like weather or like love, knocked 
on our house to call us away or to tell us 
something. This old stranger would knock 
and call out “Somebody! Somebody! 
Hello-o-o!”; and for this we came to call 
him Old Somebody. What fears or visions 
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the children of the house might have had 
of him no elder would ever know, for 
children’s images sink into nameless 
depths of themselves—there is this loss to 
recapture, to salvage up from the fathoms. 
But we must hover over the depths to 
rescue the shape when it rises. We came, 
then, people of the house he knocked on, 
to the back door to see this old knocker 
covered with dust. Given a begging— 
some momentary mercy: a biscuit or a 
cold potato or a dipper of wellwater—he 
would turn away and we would watch 
him through the window as he took his 
road again and went on. 

To threaten children in the house 
against the repetition of any mischief 
they had it in their minds to commit, the 
elders warned them that they should be 
given to Old Somebody to take away 
next time he came, as any begging, unless 
they corrected their uglinesses in advance 
or dried up and straightened their face 
right that very minute. “Old Somebody’s 
goan come get you and carry you off 
down the road if you don’t hush it right 
up.” So they used Old Somebody for a 
threat: we would be delivered into the 
hands of a passing figure of dust if we 
did not behave. And what we had to grow 
into was the knowledge that, behave or 
no, his hands would have us, this old 
haunting threat, this old vagrant intimi- 
dation. 

And so we learned that the dust 
trembles at the touch of dust, agitates its 
own kind, rouses it, bestirs it, recruits its 
gratuitous army of it, dust, that becomes 
a choir of dust; and everything is taken, 
behave or no, by Old Somebody. For in 
the winter the ghostly fruit that clove to 
the unleafed branches would crumble at 
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the touch and fall to the ground, fruit 
of dust. We dug holes in the ground and 
cupped our hands around our mouth and 
cried into the dirtholes “Old Somebody! 
Old Somebody!” and covered up our cry 
with dirt, while elders thought it was a 
warning to a doodle-bug that his house 
was on fire. 

Tales told of him tried to create him 
in the minds of us listeners. It was told 
how when the boardinghouse where Old 
Somebody once lived burnt to the ground, 
how he appeared suddenly as if risen up 
out of ash and was seen fingering the ash 
—and how he found something and dis- 
appeared with it. Was it some old ashen 
vanity of his past that he grubbed for 
and found, some object his flesh had loved, 
some locket or letter or picture frame 
with the face once in it vanished? 

And it was also told how he lolled and 
haunted about in the winter orchards 
touching and gathering the ghosts of 
summer-fruit that hung like balls of dust 
on the bare branches. Was it to save them? 
How moss was Old Somebody’s beard, 
how the Devil’s Snuffbox, sifting to rusty 
powder in the hand that picked it from 
the ground, was Old Somebody’s dipping- 
snuff; how the urchins of dust in corners 
that the broom could not snare were the 
restless children of Old Somebody. He 
belonged to all ghostly, elusive, vanishing 
things. All vanishing things! We would 
not give our life, our heart, our soul to 
the Devil of all vanishing things. Yet how 
they haunted and begged the heart and 
how one grieved after them. We knew 
that it was said to us that we must cleave 
to the permanent things and let all vanity 
pass; but think how because a life was 
given, haunted and called after by all 
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vanishing things from the first, to vanish- 
ing things that appear and then slip away 
so suddenly, passing through the hands 
and on away, think how a life so given 
therefore suffered and was cursed and set 
on evil ground, unstable in unstable 
things. But what else could be done but 
to claim unto oneself, passager himself, 
what was his, all passing things. We pass 
with them and in them... they do not 
leave us behind but pull us on down and 
away with them. To leave something of 
us both behind, a shape of dust in the 
dust, was the task, so early taken, of Old 
Somebody’s children. 

We grew into the kind of men who 
wished only that our life might be often 
enough in our own hands—something 
that knocks, is looked upon in a clear, 
still moment, goes away, and appears 
again—to give us a feeling, and a sense of 
its shape, so that we could describe it and 
get that joy of recognition from it that 
comes from handling something one 
wants to know, all over, as a lover, though 
later lost. For such children made up their 
mind that in their time all their purpose 
and all their desire would be to discover 
and establish, for themselves, at least— 
and, they hoped, for many men—a sense 
of self as related to this coming and going 
that asked to be shaped; and if we could 
set down a line, a chain, a continuity to 
keep a touch between men before us and 
ourselves, all linked together through 
what happened, burst living again and 
into new being out of dust, then we might 
leave figures of dust in our time and out 
of our time, and go into the dust that was 
ours, waiting for other hands to shape us, 
and joined there. We grew into the kind 
of men who kept, by nature and as if we 
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had made them and named them, a rest- 
less, loving watch on things—there was 
some shape to this roving watch of ours. 
Beyond this, indeed all around this, lay a 
huge, roiled and anxious shapelessness, the 
impulsive and unquiet and suspicious 
doings of men, hunts to kill, plots to gain, 
plans to trick to glory or increase. But we 
knew where the exquisite and delicate 
morsels of dust were given to us: the sweet 
glaze on trees called rawsum, the little 
bled and crystalline droplet of gum on a 
fallen plum, the tiny single sup of nectar 
at the end of a shoot of sweetgrass. Exhal- 
ations, musks, juices, gums and icings, we 
knew them as well as any bee or hum- 
mingbird or butterfly that fell into insect 
of dust at the end of any summer. These 
were there, then, for us to come and see, 
come and get, for us.to admire and touch, 
our own discovered shapeness of things. 


ONE TIME in the afternoon when Old 
Somebody knocked, the elders went to the 
door and the children followed. We saw 
him with eyes like dusturchins in his face, 
a clayey face white in the cheek hollows, 
blue ridge along the corona of the lips; 
blue at the mouth’s corners, and hoods of 


flesh over the dust-shot eyes: a figure 


clothed in dust: he had been walking a 
dry country. Who was his mother, who 
was his father, what was his race? Did he 
want an answer—what answer could we 
give him? The beggings were given him, 
and after he went away, the children 
threatened, the elders gathered in the 
kitchen and built their story of him so as 
to make another accounting of him and 
so answer away his call. He was the child 
of the Summer Hill people who had long 
since passed away. The elders as children 
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had known his old folks. Bright Benson 
had finally married his little housekeeper, 
Cora, and at an old age this accident of a 
child was born. The child grew up on the 
place, so far behind all the rest of the 
people of Summer Hill, the only small 
one, the rest all old and past him, a kind 
of unpossessed foundling. When he be- 
came a young man he had suddenly dis- 
appeared, gone to where, nobody knew 
... but to get his world. Years passed; he 
passed out of the minds of his people and 
might, to their minds, never have been 
born, only a passing fiction. One day he 
returned, so changed by whatever had 
happened to him that he was not even 
recognized. He was turned away from the 
door of his own people’s house—his half- 
sisters and brothers and their married 
children. He began to wander up and 
down, appearing, vanishing, hovering. It 
was said that he wanted the graves of his 
mother and father, Cora and Bright Ben- 
son. It was said that he lived in a cave in 
the hills beyond the cotton gin; it was 
said he lived under a broken bridge. But 
his was a life never told; there was no 
tongue that could tell it. That was his 
life, that was his accounting. 

Yet surely Cora Benson remembered 
how she kept him quiet in her shell of 
flesh, like my own image of him in my 
mind, Bright Benson stiff abed with his 
stroke and knocking on the wall with his 
stick when he wanted something. And 
surely she could not forget how when she 
felt the pain of her child she went quietly 
into the woods and brought him into this 
world with her own hands and hid him 
in a hollow log. One day he, this secret 
child, would have his own truth as one 
day I would have his truth, and mine in 
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his. Our search and our waiting were, 
then, the same. It all went into the mind 
of a child, listener, this accounting of the 
elders who shaped Old Somebody’s life 
with their guessing hands; and something 
closed up around it there in my mind, a 
soft shell to hold it. This mind would 
shape it all again one day, all its own, 
when something would touch the shell 
that kept it and it would open and the 
life within it would come out. 

A knock opened it. Long later on the 
midnight watch at sea, I heard suddenly 
from the deck, after unconsolable loss, 
the knocking of the masts in the quiet 
midnight, and his image came back to me. 
“Somebody! Somebody! Hello-o-o!” the 
soft voice called with the knocking. He 
was back, Old Somebody. Walking the 
road of the waters, knocking on this 
riding house of men, this sleeping and 
watching family with whom I watched 
or among whose mysterious breathing 
beings I walked at night, shining my 
flashlight on their nameless faces; he had 
come back. Something of mine so precious, 
another vanishing beautiful thing, had 
been lost to sea; but something, too, was 
restored. This old man of dust had settled 
the dust with the waters, knocking on the 
waters of the grave of my loss, “Hello! 
Hello-o-o!,” his stick on the waters. Dust 
of my loss was a pilgrim gone in peace to 
the waters, O waters hold him, settled 
forever, while I and you, Old Somebody, 
dust-bound, shore-bound, walk the shore 
and the waters, knocking and calling 
“Hello! Hello-o-o!” where no door 
opened. Far away from the borrowed 
house and the road that once brought him 
past it, but he still upon it, I upon that 
road now, borrowed child, I with his 
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help saw my truth of him: the buried 
shell opened at his knock, he had called 
up his own buried image left years ago 
with me, and the figure of dust rose to its 
life and meaning out of the deeps and 
took its everlasting shape. 

For they had lately put me down from 
the ship into the waters in a little leaf of 
a boat and set me to wait upon the spot 
where a plane had fallen into the sea, to 
hover at the rim of the broken waters to 
watch when a body would rise from the 
depths, and capture it. I waited on the 
leaf, at the spot of this destruction, and 
behold he came rising up like a weed, the 
drowned sailor. I, whose hands had named 
and shaped and blessed this sunken shape, 
dipped my hands into the water and lifted 
it from it and brought back the salvaged 
shape lying across my knees. See how I 
found him I who shaped him, see how I 
returned him, tumbleweed of dust on the 
desert sea, the sea’s dust which I, rover 
upon water, must settle, unquiet dust that 
blows in the deserts of the mind; dust 
can settle dust; back to the ship of our 
beginning. In the days and nights that 
followed, one a burial day, and with the 
help of Old Somebody who had returned, 
knocking, to take this begging away, I 
made my accounting. 


WHEN SHE HAD HIM she had him in the 
woods, alone, and then she put him in a 
hollow log and never told a soul. She came 
back several times a day to nourish him, 
and at night she kept a watch on him 
through her window. He was, then, a 
little woods animal nested in the hollow 
tube of this old log on Summer Hill; and 
he lived like this for quite a while. When 
he first got his sight he watched at the 
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nether end of the log the little speck of 
light that was his daytime and in his 
unmothered nights he saw there some- 
times the spangle of a star or the horn of 
a moon. This little druid never com- 
plained of his log life, it was only another 
hollow for him to curl in; and his first 
sounds, not counting the gurgles to his 
mother’s milk as he took it from her when 
she came to give it, sitting on the log, 
were the tap and scrape of creatures’ feet 
over his wooden dome and heaven. What 
was this little knocking? 

This little tree spirit, could you believe 
it, lay unmolested by the life of the 
ground or by gypsies, never an ant stung 
it or snake bit it, there was no hostility 
between its world and the creatures’ 
world, that hostility is learnt; he slept, 
little camper, right among the leaves and 
grass, a little seed dropped and left in the 
soil; can you believe it; waking to find a 
beak of horn over it or the adoring fierce 
eye of something of the woods hung over 
it. Its sky was the roof of a log and its 
moon the eye of a creature. 

Now in old histories we can read of 
such, like of Childe Percival and like of 
little princes, secret folk, kept in secret 
woods places by charmers or enchanters. 
But would you believe it that this child 
could be put there in our sensible time, 
so far along later after old fables have 
faded away into just stories to be told for 
want of fable, after all the fancies had 
perished, and that it flourished, this child, 
and thrived; and that its mother, an old 
woman startled by a child out of her, 
could keep it all so quiet and in her heart 
and never tell a soul. This little pipping 
never doubted its beginning just as it 
never doubted the womb it came from 
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while it was in it, but accepted it as right 
and took the nourishment that was piped 
into it from the veins and ducts it never 
thought to question. So with this new life 
of this little sprout within this hollow log. 

Can you wonder, then, that when Cora, 
its mother, finally fetched it from its hol- 
low and brought it out into the light of 
day, for good, it might have thought it 
was being born again, and that its eyes, 
with so much light after so much gloom, 
squinted into long bushy caterpillars with 
a green spot shining in the middle; and 
would you wonder, then, that there was 
before its eyes eternally a speck of light; 
it could not blink it out, the speck of light 
was singed into its vision as the blast of 
the sun itself is when you look long 
enough at it: you will see this ball of light 
wherever you look, as though your eye- 
balls were the burning globe of a sun in 
your head. Another thing about this child 
was that its hide was speckled with moles 
and spots, and that its hide was downy 
with hair, even on its back. So when its 
mother, Cora Benson, took it out for 
good she had a kind of little animal that 
she had robbed from the summer woods; 
and the day she took it away it is said that 
the woods began to faint away and die 
into an Autumn. 

There is a lot of traffic in our life be- 
cause we are unhoused. This rough, uncos- 
setted, uncircumcised, spotted and downy 
being, put into the world beyond its 
beginnings, never knew, of course, of its 
deliverance from the log in the woods, 
nor why it had the speck of light in its 
eyes or the knocking in its ears; but its 
life was one long and incessant searching 
for the meaning of its own household and 
to name its blood. 
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THAT DAY Bright Benson rose from his 
bed and came on good legs through the 
woods and saw ahead of him the young 
man’s vision and the meaning of man- 
hood, the whole tormented striving: his 
woman suckling his child, sitting on the 
log, was all the beginning. His little crea- 
ture was curled upon her breast and 
joined to her in a connection that he had 
known with her, a suckling coupling. He 
watched, behind a tree, his child at his 
woman’s breast, here was this woods fam- 
ily; but he would not join them, yet. He 
lingered on the edge of this woods house- 
hold and filled his eye with it, then he 
crept away. 

He came, later at night and by the light 
of a lantern, to be by himself with it, to 
take his own child to his arms and look 
at it all over, yearning to suckle it but 
knowing he could reach the child only 
through the woman, no other way, rock- 
ing it in his cradled arms, crying with an 
unutterable new pride at it, loving it more 
than anything he had ever known in this 
world, his lantern hanging in a tree, bring- 
ing the little being to the light like a moth 
to see its marks and features, to find its 
eyes’ color, to see the look on its face. Is 
it a boy, he whispered, and found its tiny 
unharming and untormenting boy’s sex 
and fingered its precious hide. 

Standing under the light with his arm- 
ful bundle, Cora found him like her 
vision of womanhood. She thought, now 
I have given it to him, this child, for him 
to come and see, to come and get, to come 
and adore. She stood longer, quiet, watch- 
ing the creator adoring its begotten. It 
was made in the grass of the woods, she 
thought, it is a little animal. She could 
bear it no longer and she called out 
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“Bright!,” and when he saw her he could 
not speak but only looked darkly at her. 
She came to them under the light, the 
family was complete; and without a word 
they placed the child in its nest. Then they 
stood for a moment looking upon each 
other until they met against each other 
and fell down into the grass together, he 
lowering her gently and descending over 
her like a falling tree, terrible. Thus they 
adored their child that lay, ghost of their 
passion, in the log, bringing their best gift 
to it, chastening themselves. 

“But what will we name it?” he asked 
softly, lying upon his narrow pallet of 
her. She could not think; it seemed so 
nameless. 

“Just Little Somebody,” she finally said 
‘,.. until it names itself.” 

He fell back to his bed, an old stiff man 
again, and he did not judge his dream. 
Cora kept the dream and never told it, 
even to the dreamer. 

Where it went when it left, this vision 
of their flesh, this dream of an old man 
stiff abed and a woman who hid it in a 
log, where it went in the years that fol- 
lowed was to all places that would join 
it to its own flesh’s vision and bring it its 
own time; and in the end it joined itself 
to dust and loved it more than the world 
or any creature, and got its name—who 
will tell or whisper or knock it out?—and 
saw its own flesh fall away from it into 
dust and cast unsettled upon the water 
and the road. 

Where its parents, Cora and Bright 
Benson, went was into dust, into all 
elusive, ghostly and vanishing things, a 
handful of dust and a clasp of bones in 
a country graveyard, marked by tilted 
gravestones, the end of all wandering, 
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peace we are home, pilgrims come in 
peace, we wait for a pilgrim. 


SO WE LEARNED that there is no house he 
does not knock on, no room in which to 
hide away from him. And the rapping on 
the side of any house we are ever housed 
in builds for a second that old sudden 
vision of Old Somebody. What is it he 
knocked the dust with his stick for, what 
was it he rapped out on the dust? Say 
it, say it, whisper it out, stick-message, 
knock it out in the dust, a bird’s foot 
knocking on the ground, say it, say it, 
do not be afraid. If we build the bridge 
of flesh we must cross over, over it, into 
the land of dust, and burn the bridge of 
burning flesh behind us: cross over flesh 
to reach ghost, ride over water to reach 
dust. The dust yearns for dust, but dust 
will have its flesh and, having it, deliver it 
over with its own hands, into dust. 
Where is he, Old Somebody, where has 
he gone? Into the heart, into the spirit, 
where we must settle him; and out of the 
heart, out of the spirit, he rises, the dust 
that blows, his ghost, our Old Ancestry. 
He is the ghost of fruit on winter fruit- 
trees, he is the Snuffbox that crumbles 
in the hand, he is the ash of houses, he is 
the dusty hound on the road, a ladder of 
dust in the light of a lantern in the trees. 


And on he goes, on the road, the dust 
at his heels; there is no rest for the soles 
of his feet. Think how in the towns he 
passes through they are electing mayors, 
raising funds for churches where there 
will be christenings and marriages, fu- 
nerals and soul-savings; where there are 
halls for town-meetings, jails for correc- 
tion, fines for punishment and awards for 
deeds. Or how in the cities he rings around 
with his circle of dust there is all this ten 
times over—causes, codes, contests, be- 
liefs. He is passing on the road, he is the 
gesture, the connection of dust, the old 
simplicity, the old common particle, our 
old ingredient, carrying our truth on the 
nap of his back. 

I give him my accounting and his, and 
hope he will take it to his disturbed dust 
and that it will settle his dust as he has 
settled mine. See how an old Shape hidden 
in the depths and folds of the mind can 
appear, knocked for, when it is time, and 
show its meaning, salvage the dust of the 
truth, give a biscuit of courage and a 
dipper of faith and put us on the road 
again to who knows where? 

For our feet have been broken by the 
ways we have gone, we have walked the 
waters and cinders; and the blood of our 
feet stains the wave and the dust. There 
is no balm for the soles of our feet. 
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Tell You ’Bout Hunger 


JAMES PIPES 
Drawings by EDITH MAHIER 


Hunger—tell you ’bout hunger 
I’m mighty close to bein’ 
Overly fulled out with nothin’. 
But I’m jus’ lak Elder Chew 
May not want it reg’lar 

but sho do lak to eat. 

Ob, I may die poor 

An’ I may die tired 

But I sho ain’t gonna die hongry. 


Time—time’s a thing 

time ain’t nothin’ but tarry. 

Time done got mos’ all my ol’ former pals. 
W’en I want to find them 

I kin walk in cem-e-tery 

an’ read them on tomb-stones. 

Walk an’ cry. 


Fear— 
Fear is a striv-u-lous thing 
it kin think a man right out his reason. 
Fear is like a lie 
an’ you know a lie is a thing that 
carries a stroke 
an’ th’ one that believes it 
is th’ one that gits th’ stroke. 


Achievement— 

In my house 

my father is a one-hand man 
but that don’t hinder him none 
*cause w’en he wants to achieve 
he says, if he can’t reach 


he sho kin stoop. 


if 

| 
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Suzuki 


LEONARD CASPER 


THE HOT, CRABBED WIND curled flat 
against the ground, hugging the cracked 
lip of the ridge where Gill lay and, slowly 
but persistently, clawed at the shadow 
between his chest and the rock. It was 
only with an effort that he refused to 
move, an effort that cost him sweat. Even 
then, although his center of gravity re- 
mained constant, the separate parts of his 
body writhed, on the surface and in 
depth, maintaining communication with 
one another only with difficulty. In every 
fold of his skin, jungle rot and hookworm 
itched, until the nerves stood on end like 
feelers, searching for counterirritants to 
cancel out these others. 

He let himself smell the oversweet fields 
of burned sugar cane at Charan Kanoa, 
across the breadth of Saipan; and he 
cringed deliberately under hungry 
swarms of flies. He allowed himself the 
luxury of these minor unpleasantries to 
keep from concentrating for the moment 
on the ridge half a mile on the other side 
of the valley. If Suzuki ever opened fire, 
it would take all of his strength to focus 
himself; meanwhile he had to wait and 
save. 

At last he became aware that it wasn’t 
the wind against him but Dyer’s voice. 
The naval officer had eased himself down 
beside Gill, his saltwater eyes spread- 


eagled. “‘Susie’s over there all right. I can 
feel him.” His brows poised as if he 
couldn’t believe his own words. 

“One of these times you'll get jackpot,” 
Gill answered. He strained and the hair 
on his forearms tingled, but there was no 
answering bell in his ear. He couldn’t be 
sure. “You’ve been saying that for two 
days.” 

“He’s been there for two days! He’s 
counting angles. Watch: today he'll cut 
loose.” 

Watch. 

For an instant Gill saw a pattern, like 
a pinprick that quietly tore apart and 
there was nothing, nothing on the other 
side. Like a paper target pattern. 

“I’m gonna get the cartridges,” Dyer 
was saying. “You okay? Why don’t you 
get out of the sun: you'll sun-rot. How’re 
your eyes?” 

“I feel okay.” Gill gave a big sigh that 
he had intended to be a chuckle; halfway 
through he had to swallow drily. “Jag- 
gard wakes me up twice a night now to 
take atabrine. He should make some 
woman a good wife.” 

“You bet,” Dyer said, slapping him 
lightly like the wind. But Dyer’s eyes 
weren’t listening any more; he was across 
the valley. Gill let him go. “I'll get the 


ammo.” 
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Dyer stood up casually and, with shoul- 
ders only normally bent, making no 
attempt to use what little cover the ridge 
offered, he walked over to the tent they 
had ramrodded into the rocks. Yet there 
was a tenseness about his wrists as if he 
were ready to catch himself if he fell. 
Without breaking stride, he took big Jag- 
gard by the arm as if to lead him behind 
the tent. But Jaggard wouldn’t budge: it 
was his turn to stand by the fake com- 
mand post and look official, and he seemed 
just as willing as Dyer to draw a bullet. 
When Dyer faced away from the valley, 
Jaggard did the same, with a flaunt of 
shoulders. 

Their posing raised Gill’s temper, but 
before he could concentrate on them to 
cut out the heroics, Paston’s loose shuffle 
tore up dust along his line of sight. As he 
looked up, his spotter seated himself next 
to Gill’s head. At first he seemed to be 
smoking a cigarette, but then it was evi- 
dent that he was only pulling a scab from 
his lip. Next he took off his camouflaged 
helmet and carefully fingered his head. 

“It’s almost 1400,” he said calmly, 
blowing spurts of breath at his wrist- 
watch. “Just about.” 

My God! Gill wondered. Why are they 
all knocking themselves out, acting so 
calm? What’s the good? If they relax 
now, they'll all be stiff later. Save it; keep 
the blood up; gotta be ready! 

“Pull your head in,” he ordered. 

Paston stared: they were both sergeants 
of equal grade; but he got back under the 
steel, though he smirked to take some of 
the sting out of the act. “About time for 
Jojo and his fireworks,” he went on, neg- 
ligently, inching his binocular case into 
the small of his back. ““You excuse me, I’m 
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going down and check with Maginn. Why 
don’t you get out of the sun?” 

“Cold.” 

“Yaah!” Paston jeered. “In the feet 
maybe.” It seemed as if beads of sunlight 
were dripping from the end of his broken 
nose. “Mother said there’d be days like 
this, but she didn’t say there’d be so many! 
—Keep your head out, soldier boy.” He 
shuffled down the north face of the ridge, 
licking his underlip, alternately hunching 
up and then swinging wide open as if he 
still hadn’t decided, after two weeks of 
practice, whether he wanted to be a decoy 
or not. 

Gill sat up with disgust, feeling his hope 
sag. Even if Suzuki were across the valley, 
he was too smart not to be suspicious of 
such a show. It would be just so much 
longer before he showed his hand. 

He felt himself straining to fly apart. 
A fever of fear and weakness flushed 
through him again as he saw the same old 
image of a wound opening in a silent cry 
liked a drowned mouth, the flight of 
things away from him beyond reach. It 
was not a fear for himself, but a fear of 
disappointment which had chewed on him 
ever since they had called him out of 
Pearl Harbor for this job. 


THE MARINES had sent him to Pearl to 
get back into shape after New Britain. 
He had been busy playing casino on a 
hospital sundeck the day the first assault 
wave was pinned down on the beach at 
Saipan; it hadn’t mattered to him when 
the troops’ leggings dangled in water 
while their elbows crawled through the 
sand: he hadn’t known. The Marines 
seemed hemispheres away, halfway across 
the other side of his mind. 
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Then one day they had called him out 
of the malaria ward. According to his 
record, he was a licensed and bonded pro- 
fessional hunter. Correct? He had stalked 
game for years in Arizona, where he was 
born, and in Mexico and Central America 
where he learned to grow up: stop us if 
we're wrong; we got it all here. Once 
was an instructor at marine sniper’s 
school? Good. Pack your duffle bag. Next 
day a cruiser would be dropping off at 
Pearl its deck officer, the only other pro 
hunter handy in the area. An airplane was 
ready: destination Saipan. 

And Gill had had to collect himself 
again, wedging the slices of co-ordination 
back together, rewiring control boards in 
the back of his head, opening files he had 
thought closed for the duration. Besides 
the old, there were new things he couldn’t 
forget, details issued to him that he 
couldn’t let get lost in the muddle of his 
fever. 

An unusually high number of staff 
officers were being picked off on Saipan. 
All of them had been shot during light 
bursts of enemy rifle fire, yet the wounds, 
high on chest or face, were ugly, gaping. 
And all had been killed in view of Kilroy 
Ridge, at a range of a thousand yards. 
Gill didn’t have to be told twice: at that 
distance such wounds were the work of an 
exceptionally accurate sniper with a high 
velocity weapon, against whom the ordi- 
nary GI ‘had neither the skill nor the 
weapons to fight. So Gill was on special 
orders, hired to hunt again. 

His eyes had grown extra corners to 
be on the lookout for signs; he had reached 
out, catalogued the situation, and had it 
well in hand. At the same time the other 
pattern built itself, like a threat and a 
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reminder—the quick breakup at high 
velocity. Nothing could be ignored in get- 
ting himself ready, least of all that image. 

Gill and Lieutenant Dyer of the Navy 
took charge of three marine sergeants who 
were to act as spotters; then, because brass 
could beget priorities, they had to agree to 
accept the nominal leadership of a colonel 
from ordnance, a small-arms expert 
named Ten Broek. 

“Let him come if he has to,” Gill had 
said to Dyer. “We'll put him to work. 
But we’re either a team or we’re s.o.1. We 
can’t have a hangfire.” 

So six men got set for Saipan, to draw 
out and kill one sniper, anonymous and 
unidentified, known only as “Suzuki,” 
Japanese for Jones. 

Meanwhile when Gill had asked, 
““Whadda we fight with—brass knucks?” 
headquarters had sat down with him and 
Dyer and talked over the problem of 
arms. It was decided that Suzuki had a 
German high velocity rifle, probably a 
Mannlicher .275 or .280. There was noth- 
ing in Hawaii to match such a weapon; 
but a hurried call to California turned up, 
among wildcat calibers, a pair of British 
Rigby .270s. That alone pulled Gill and 
Dyer together; they had something to 
get excited about. As for the others, they 
had their dovetailed jobs to fuse them, and 
the waiting, and a common enemy. 

Six men against one: Gill had consid- 
ered the odds often enough; 6 to 1, except 
that the one had the advantage of being 
able to pick his target anywhere along 
the half-mile square valley—or on Kilroy 
Ridge where the covey of sitting-ducks 
under Ten Broek had been told to look 
like officers in order to draw his fire. It 
was this fact which had awakened in Gill 
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the old hunting excitement which he had 
thought lost—part fear, part expectancy, 
part challenge. Sometimes that excite- 
ment took the shape of dreams in which 
he saw the others killed before his eyes, 
one by one; and in fact when the malaria 
fevers wrapped him up tightest, he was 
not sure that he wasn’t talking to himself 
instead of to Dyer who surely was dead, 
because he deserved to be. At other times 
it took the shape of cunning faces he had 
known, on jaguars, pumas, cats snarling 
back vindictiveness in careful breaths 
that made him know he faced a demand- 
ing enemy. Despite their evil sides, he 
welcomed the return of these manifesta- 
tions; the patience he had learned in the 
Yucatan was restored to him; he could 
hold and wait—until Paston’s awkward- 
ness got out of hand and convinced him 
he would never get a shot at Suzuki. 


A SUDDEN GUSH of flame filled the valley, 
and for a while the smell of burned sugar 
was overcome by that of scorched rain 
trees and human flesh. A handful of 
grenades perked up far hidden recesses of 
overgrown coral. Mopping up had begun, 
and artillery was being replaced by flame- 
throwers for the in-fighting. Perhaps in a 
matter of days combat would be reduced 
completely to satchel charges and the 
sealing off of fortified quarries by bull- 
dozers. There were men down below who 
had never known any other way of killing 
except by butchering, blasting, sledge- 
hammering—and now never would know. 
Accuracy was relatively unimportant to 
the broad bursting radius of a howitzer 
shell, or to the wide traverse of amphtrac 
machine guns, or to the slosh of jellied 
gas from overhead. “Near” was close 
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enough in a war of proximity fuses and 
sky-high smashing, as long as ammunition 
held out. Gill was afraid that Mount 
Tapotchau would be leveled and Magi- 
cienne Bay filled in by bruiser cats, while 
he was still trying to draw a bead on one 
Jap sniper. The thought of demolition 
squads made him feel primitive and inade- 
quate, and angry. He remembered that 
Dyer was supposed to have brought down 
a Cape buffalo once with a bow and ar- 
row; and he had a new reason for wonder- 
ing at the story now. He felt hot, deprived, 
and as dehydrated of hope as if the flame- 
throwers had been turned on him. 

Felt like the quiet nuzzle of the bullet 
entering flesh, sliding calmly up the curve 
of its ogyve, the shock suddenly explod- 
ing, speeding pain in all directions as the 
metal disintegrated, and there was a hot 
hole where before there had been some- 
thing living, something drawn together. 

Dyer was coming back up, long and 
drawn-out, taking sea strides while he 
covered with the left side of his body the 
two Rigbys he was carrying by their 
slings, and instead carelessly exposed his 
whole right side to telescopic sights. He 
dropped behind Gill, butting one of the 
high velocity rifles down beside him. 

“Here now.” Gill took six cartridges 
from him with great tenderness, as if his 
touch might crush them. There were only 
a dozen between them and neither had 
zeroed in yet. 

“Ten Broek’s getting anxious again. He 
wants to call in carrier planes to strafe the 
ridge.” 

Sweat massed on Gill’s forehead and 
dripped into his eyelashes. He brought up 
a wrist, but it was already sweated, so he 


merely shook his head angrily. It buzzed 
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with the sound of unseen flies. ““The colo- 
nel drive him underground, we never get 
him.” His speech was partially incoher- 
ent, he realized, but he was remembering 
other snipers, dug into phosphate caves 
and banyan roots, who had held out long 
after fighting was officially over. There 
was no point in making this one expedi- 
tion a lifetime job. He wouldn’t last. , 

“He’s already stuck that grasshopper 
on Susie.” Dyer pointed to a low-flying 
observation plane that was crabbing over 
the ridge head. “If he’s lucky, he won’t 
find him; because if he does—plough! no 
more jockey.” He overlaid the marine ser- 
geant’s cursing with laughter. At that 
moment the plane jerked sideways un- 
steadily, bucked, and rose away. Its sud- 
den angle of ascent was so steep that it 
stalled, nosed down just as quickly, picked 
up speed, and banked down the opposite 
slope and out of view. 

“Thermals,” Dyer said; “they bother 
him, too.” The old look of constant sur- 
prise was back in his eyes, a look that wor- 
ried Gill because he had seen it often on 
the face of men newly dead. Even the 
thick, vertical heat waves that ruffled all 
the rocks and undergrowth couldn’t dis- 
turb the blueness of those eyes. They were 
asking for it. 

“Hell of a time of day to shoot high 
power,” Gill said, trying out each word 
carefully as if one of them might have 
the magic to save Dyer. “Why doesn’t he 
ever use the morning, when there’s less 
heat and shadow to figure in?” 

Dyer shrugged. “Maybe that’s when he 
sleeps. God knows, the nights are awful.” 

Like a hole expanding, Gill thought, the 
light gone out, disintegrating into the 
dust of stars that a nervous branch could 
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wipe away. He had stared up there for 
hours, thinking he was asleep. 

“Anyway, whether it makes sense or 
not won’t prevent him from...” The 
lieutenant stopped and rubbed his shoul- 
der against Gill’s. “Hey; don’t you feel 
him?” 

Gill turned his yellow eyes squarely 
into the blue ones. There was a motor 
rapidly gaining momentum somewhere in 
the channels of his ears. “Sometimes I can 
even feel him feeling us,” he said posi- 
tively. “He’s there.” He meant it because 
it was true, but he meant it too as a signal. 

Dyer nodded. His nostrils were trem- 
bling. “That clump over there. Where 
those vines stick out. That would be a 
good place.” It was the point they had 
picked out previously, after scouring the 
whole terrain from Kilroy Ridge, as the 
likeliest spot for Suzuki to work from. 
Dyer looked at it now as if he expected 
to see it burst into flame. “I’m going down 
on next deck.” And with that he had 
squirmed forward and down, blending 
into the contours like a moving vein of 
mineral. 

Go ahead, Gill said under his breath. 
Whether they knew it or not, he was run- 
ning this outfit. When he said jump, they 
jumped—and heaven help the man who 
came down without permission! Ever 
since he had left the malaria ward, where 
fever had sandpapered him down to a fine 
minimum, he had known it would be that 
way. It was part of his own personal law 
of the conservation of energy. Everything 
had to be kept pressed steadily against his 
nerve ends, compactly, ready to be set in 
motion. Someone had to do it—so from 
time to time his revolving mind brushed 
against them, to make sure they were still 
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there, in suspense, still useful. It was a 
difficult game because though it had gone 
on for days, it wasn’t smart to tell the 
rest; nor did he dare bear down too soon 
with all his mightiness, or the pressure 
would be dissipated, slowly and irretriev- 
ably. 

That was the trick: to be in control of 
everyone right up to the last minute, 
without being worn out by waiting. That 
was why he held everyone, everything, on 
a leash. When the high velocities were 
finally let loose, he did not know just what 
would happen. He didn’t like to think 
about it: all that potential suddenly re- 
leased: he didn’t like to think about it. He 
only knew that in that small arc of time, 
things that were tugging now in opposite 
directions as if they still owned freedom, 
would have to freeze. Then the clockwork 
would begin, and Suzuki would die. 


1400 Hours. He punched in, lying there 
on his elbows in the sun with the pressure 
of the rifle to give him focus, and wiggled 
his men like fingers. Dry run. He saw 
Dyer’s heel twitch as he dropped away. 
And even in the heel he saw Dyer’s sun- 
burst eyes. They were everywhere, in 
every crack and crook of his body. Dyer 
tugged hard on his leash, with the persist- 
ence of a man who smells danger and 
wants to get at it. Cocky. Cocked like a 
trigger, confident and dependable. There 
was no continent Dyer hadn’t stalked; 
there was no animal he didn’t know in the 
dark, humans included. He hunted for 
the thrill, hunted because he had to; and 
each time he took more risks, to liven up 
the sport. His type died young, if glori- 
ously, and Gill had the problem of pre- 
serving him this trip. He was necessary. 
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On his north flank the two spotters 
were squared away in position. Gill was 
in each of them, though they might have 
resented it if they had known; and now 
from inside he made them turn their heads 
toward him. Paston even took off his hel- 
met to scratch himself in his characteristic 
stiffarm way. He always cut his own hair, 
right down to the bone, where he had a 
scar that he insisted on showing off, from 
the blade of a wood plane. Not only was 
he willing to tell how he had got the scar, 
but he even went to the bother of invent- 
ing a new story each time. So that for all 
his show-off qualities, he really was as 
mysterious as his buddy Maginn who 
opened his mouth only to suck his teeth 
or, nowadays, to lick the fringe of his 
mustache. Maginn was supposed to come 
from somewhere on the prairie, where 
they ran out of sky and could see the rest 
of the world turning on the horizon; but 
his home was anyplace: that was as much 
as anyone knew about him. Except Gill. 
Gill knew both his spotters where it was 
important, from the inside looking out. 
He had seen with their eyes fields of view 
that didn’t exist for anyone else, and he 
knew he could use them. He screwed them 
onto his rifle now like sights, where they 
were handy. 

Above the entire group and at that mo- 
ment squatting beside the command post 
he could make out the fourth marine ser- 
geant. Jaggard had shaved carefully that 
morning in order to pass for an officer, 
but except for that saffron streak across 
his brown face, he was hair from head to 
foot, so that even his clothes couldn’t ob- 
scure the fact. And somewhere, perhaps 
everywhere, under all that living tangle 
was a well-guarded brain, plotting, map- 
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ping, assigning, running a roster on all 
things so that nothing could be incidental. 
He was methodical, like the Rigby calcu- 
lation tables; but no more self-sufficient. 
Yet it was Jaggard who woke Gill at mid- 
night and again at four in the morning to 
give him atabrine in small doses so that 
during the day he wouldn’t have to take 
the large dose which always left him 
whoozy. Others, too, he put in their place, 
always in a big-brotherly fashion, when 
they slipped up by accident or on purpose. 
Consequently he thought he ran the hunt- 
ing party and liked to give castoff advice 
even to the colonel who, for his part, lis- 
tened and tolerated, though he must have 
known only too well that neither of them 
had the final say in things. 

Ten Broek was just an amateur hunts- 
man, the only one in the team who had 
blanks for eyes. He was the sort of man 
who liked to enter a jungle equipped with 
guides and gun bearers, and who thought 
the way to take big game was with native 
beaters and platoons of marksmen. That 
was the sort of shooting he had expected 
this to be, so he had convinced himself and 
others that he was the logical man to com- 
mand Operation Suzuki. Although he was 
no coward, he was certainly on the wrong 
mission: fortunately he had soon realized 
this fact and managed to keep his faults 
to himself and be functional except for 
occasional outbursts of impatience when 
he wanted to strafe and bludgeon every 
square inch of the other ridge in the hope 
of squashing their quarry. Those were the 
moments when Gill had to strain most to 
keep the group intact and on target. Even 
the colonel’s striking temper would prove 
necessary and could not be discarded. 
There could be no explosion, no disinte- 
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gration before the proper time. The six of 
them had to be one, because only one 
could match that other one. 

Gill was each of these men and more; 
he assembled and contained them, though 
they were parts that sometimes troubled 
him. He had kept control only at the cost 
of body cells burned off like a train of 
powder which he nursed and spread thin 
to make last. So he sweated, though there 
was always part of him inside that had to 
stay on ice; he sweated, watching the 
others act fearless, at the risk of all, while 
he kept a perimeter of coolness for... 


HE STOPPED THINKING. He was smart 
enough to know how to be frightened and 
when. The time was now. But he closed 
off that chamber and screwed down the 
rest of himself even finer. There was no 
heartbeat, no breath. Just antennae, ten- 
tacles of awareness sweeping narrow 
circles. 

Suzuki was ready. Their circles meshed, 
puzzled, prodded, mingled. Gill could feel 
the quarry’s sector of investigation clos- 
ing like his own, very cautiously, almost 
reticent, grinding; he felt that Suzuki felt 
Gill was there and feeling for him. 

Cringe! There was the sound of the 
radio being smashed, followed immedi- 
ately by the flat crack of a high velocity 
rifle, accompanied by bursts from a Jap- 
anese standard meant to cover the other. 
Gill separated the sounds, which had 
seemed simultaneous. Without looking he 
saw a muscle shake in Dyer’s neck. The 
clockwork was in motion. 

Ten Broek’s protest pounded at his ear: 
“He’s pulling the same stunt we planned!” 
Then Jaggard must have yanked him 
away. An outpost in Gill took note: no- 
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body hit yet. The rest of him moved ac- 
cording to plan; the sweat turned off 
automatically, while the one-sided firing 
continued. The command post tent whis- 
pered in collapse. 

His Rigby was already set at a range of 
1025 yards, the predetermined range to 
the opposite cliffside, when Dyer passed 
back the word from the spotters, “He’s 
in the clump all right. Zero in.” At the 
same time Jaggard had found Suzuki’s 
aide down the line: nothing to worry 
about; since he was firing from the ridge, 
his bullets couldn’t possibly carry across. 
But Suzuki’s were making a searching 
pattern that kept everyone’s head low. 

Meanwhile Gill picked out a projection 
of black rock thirty yards to the left of 
the clump. He had shooting to do, to tally 
his sights with the actual trajectory of 
his bullets, and he couldn’t get too close 
to the main target without Suzuki becom- 
ing wise and perhaps backing out. A nod 
of his head set Ten Broek and Jaggard 
off, firing M-1’s wildly to drown out his 
own high power. There was no waste of 
time, though every second seemed too 
short for all that had to happen and Gill 
knew Dyer was wondering what risk he 
could take to end it all. But the ready 
room of his own mind had opened and 
there he found waiting all the calculations 
he had been saving during the afternoon: 
windage; the angle of descending fire fig- 
ured for optical illusion; proportion of 
shadow to sunlit areas; the force of ther- 
mal lift from heat waves ricocheting from 
the rocky surfaces. 

The first shot chipped dust into the 
air, below and to the right of the black 
projection. The spotters passed along the 
word and Gill made corrections on his 
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micrometer sights. A second shot, the 
M-1’s still crashing around him: level but 
still too far to the right. Two more reg- 
istering shots; as he fired, he wondered 
if Suzuki had guessed yet what was facing 
him; there was no time now to feel him 
out—the Rigby had taken over. But Dyer, 
too, was anxious and had crept up to lie 
parallel with Gill. A shot slammed into 
the ground immediately behind him, but 
the next one strayed off. At the same in- 
stant Gill squeezed off his fifth round. It 
hit the black projection squarely. 

Without turning he barked his readings 
at Dyer who immediately counted off 
windage and elevation clicks on his sight. 
Together they trained their rifles on the 
clump, a vertical ring of moss and vines 
only three feet in diameter behind which 
Gill instinctively knew Suzuki was now 
counting off clicks on his own sight. 
Nevertheless the two snipers pulled them- 
selves slightly higher to avoid letting any- 
thing come between them and their tar- 
get. Because even a blade of grass might 
disturb the flight, they had to let them- 
selves be seen. Then as Dyer began to take 
up the slack in his trigger, Gill fired his 
last cartridge. 

As he did so, he no longer saw, nor 
heard. He was hit. He knew he was hit, 
all of him, all the way through—though 
it surprised him that he could be alive long 
enough to see the bloodless pattern that 
grew there on the inside frame of his tis- 
sue. A pinprick that quietly tore apart 
and there was nothing, nothing on the 
other side. A wound opening in a silent 
cry like a drowned mouth, the flight of 
things away from him, beyond reach. 
Shock exploding, speeding pain in all di- 
rections, as the metal disintegrated, and 
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there was a hot hole where before there 
had been something living, something 
drawn together... 

Slowly, the many-sided walls of silence 
began to buckle and air trickled through 
the chambers of his mind. He heard Ten 
Broek yelling from a tower, “Don’t stop! 
Don’t stop!” Then there were long cor- 
ridors and what looked like wardrooms; 
at last his eyes focused sufficiently for him 
to see the colonel kneeling beside Dyer 
and waving his arms. Dyer had stopped to 
let a swarm of flies get out of the line of 
fire. Now he opened up again, furiously, 
as if afraid that Ten Broek would take the 
gun away. 

Gill found he had thrown his rifle 
down. But he was alive and apparently 
unharmed, though he couldn’t account 
for what he felt; and the sweat was com- 
ing again. Somehow he didn’t feel relieved 
to find himself alive. He rolled over onto 
one shoulder, no longer able to face across 
the valley. 

The wind filled with shadows which 
streamed quietly over the terrain. Some- 
where a demolition charge let loose. There 
was something Gill didn’t understand but 
he didn’t even know what it should be. 
This was all new; this was the first time. 

They waited five, maybe forty-five, 
minutes. Maginn, Jaggard, Paston, they 
were all there, squatting together behind 
binoculars, cursing, shifting their weight 
like unhappy bears. Paston had his helmet 
off, daring Suzuki to be alive. Gill noticed 
that day had slipped away to one side. 

“How we gonna know?” Ten Brock 


was gnashing at them. “Suppose we never. 


get there. We gotta know!” 
Gill watched Dyer’s burst eyes slowly 
sinking into his head: they were both dis- 
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appointed; he could tell by the way the 
naval officer’s tongue hung out when he 
rinsed his mouth with air. There was 
something rewarding in being able to sit 
down on the backbone of a Cape buffalo 
and have your picture taken with one 
hand on the rump and the other strung 
to your bow. But this was something new. 

At last Paston sang out, “Hey, look 
where those flies are heading! Will you 
look where they’re going to!” and he 
pointed toward the clump. But at his side 
Maginn just kept chewing the fringe of 
his mustache until the colonel began to 
shake. He didn’t know how to wait and 
he wouldn’t take silence for an answer. 
Nor did he know how to build a cyst 
around disappointment when it gnawed 
his insides out. He tore the glasses away 
from Maginn. 

“Where?” he demanded, sweeping in 
and out of the target area. “How the hell 
can you see flies? How we gonna know?” 
And he rattled around in such a manner 
that Paston stopped trying to explain and 
put his helmet back on. Finally, bunched 
up like a steamroller, Ten Broek turned 
on Jaggard. “You! Sergeant! Run down 
the trail and get hold of a weapons com- 
pany. I want a machine gun. We'll spray 
the works at him, and if he isn’t dead 
now, he damn well will be, and if he is 
anyway, he’s out of luck! On the dou- 
ble!” And Jaggard went, hopelessly, with- 
out a blink of an argument. 

Dyer looked at Gill and shook his head, 
then shook it again to say he didn’t know 
why. It was the dirty end of a stick and 
no one could even get excited enough to 
care any more. The others were milling 
around, unattached, bunched up in pre- 
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tended companionship but no longer 
really held together. They were no longer 
a team; there was no fierce cohesion, no 
strictness of direction or attention. They 
were lost now, stumbling into one an- 
other’s consciousness, searching for hand- 
holds. What had it all been about? 
Another sudden blast came looping up 
the valley by way of echoes. And Gill re- 
membered then. He had held them, with 
a purpose and a mission; had kept their 
energies channeled until the time to strike 
presented; then—release, explosion, zero 
—potentials let go, into splintering kine- 
tics—the flight of things. He had mus- 
tered them to their function—he, or the 
scant precious bullets, or Suzuki himself— 
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...1 am looking back at him and he is looking forward toward 


and the occasion had passed. Something in- 
side him had gone out when he shot 
Suzuki: the bullet had been part of him, 
at that moment more than ever before. 
And with that something gone, there was 
none of the old elation, no running out to 
count the rack or take the hide. It was 
his own skin he had exploded, and he lay 
naked and uncontained. The illusion of 
the hunt was over. 

He looked from man to man, no longer 
able to grip them in one single intuition, 
no longer inside at their controls. That 
fabric, too, had burst; and now there was 
only a hot hole where before there had 
been something living, something drawn 
together. 


me across the interval which separates the age when he was the 
latest model and this present when I myself am that. 


In all amphibial land, 
Entelechy of Nature 
From the Creator’s hand. 


RePtilial dereliction, 
Mammalial decline; 
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Once he was the latest model 


In human degradation 
Behold the Great Design. 


For the frog is a noble creature, 
As perfect as Apollo; 

He fulfils Nature’s pattern, 
While I myself am hollow. 
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The Great Pendulum 


THOMAS F. MAYO 


IN THE stuDy of Western history much 
has been made of the great lines of his- 
torical development. They have been 
“traced” and labeled as “the evolution of 
capitalism” or “the development of de- 
mocracy” or “the growth of the scien- 
tific spirit.” Herbert Spencer, fortified by 
the Darwinian prestige of the evolution- 
ary method, made such tracing popular. 
And ever since his day it has been carried 
on by skilful and prolific workers. 

But what of the tone, the temper of the 
ages through which these developments 
have been traced? Its. identification has 
heretofore been left largely in the some- 
what unscrupulous hands of the philos- 
ophers and the “costume” romancers. Has 
each age its own peculiar tone? Or, on the 
other hand, do two basic tempers alter- 
nate through the centuries? 

Perhaps the truth may be that as one 
age succeeds another a great pendulum of 
taste and temper swings between roman- 
ticism and rationalism—from pole to pole, 
again and again. If so, it should be pos- 
sible to discern the causes of this majestic 
oscillation. And if the fact of the pen- 
dulum swing can be both established and 
causally explained, then surely it will be 
feasible to predict, at least in a general 
way, the tone and temper of the age which 
is to come. 
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Rationalism may be defined for our pur- 
pose as the cultural quality or tone which 
results from trusting the reason as the only 
guide to truth, right conduct, and beauty. 
Jane Austen’s Sense and Sensibility, for 
example, is by this definition a rational- 
istic novel. It is apparent that its author, 
having thoughtfully observed many facts, 
has arrived dispassionately but confident- 
ly at certain conclusions about how peo- 
ple ought to live. She proceeds accord- 
ingly, having duly warned the reader with 
an explicit title, to demonstrate the folly 
and even the wickedness of living accord- 
ing to emotion and impulse (Marianne 
and Willoughby), and the beauty and 
soundness of lives governed by reason 
(Elinor and the Colonel). 

The rationalism of such an early work 
as Sense and Sensibility is likely to be ob- 
vious and schematic, in fact crude. The 
rational heroine of this novel may be ad- 
mirable; she is certainly a stick. If the 
book does not actually bore us, it is only 
because of Jane Austen’s famous delicacy 
of observation and her talent for pastel 
tone, finished idyll, and refined caricature. 
But her Pride and Prejudice, more mature 
and less obvious, {fs equally rationalistic. 
Every happy turn in the fortunes of the 
charming Bennets is due to a victory of 
reason over emotion or impulse. Every 
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one of their perplexities, so difficult to live 
through but so delightful to read about, 
arises from some absurdity, excess, or ras- 
cality which may be traced directly to 
emotion or impulse inadequately control- 
led by reason. 

At the opposite pole from the ration- 
alist stands the romantic, honoring emo- 
tion, impulse, and intuition, and trusting 
them as guides to heights which, it seems 
to him, the unaided reason cannot scale. 
As one romantic declared in a familiar 
Passage: 


One impulse from the vernal wood 
Can teach me more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 


The hero of a romantic novel like Tol- 
stoy’s Anna Karenina is introduced to us 
in the midst of a perplexity and depres- 
sion which all the rationalistic triumphs 
of the social and biological sciences can- 
not dispel. In fact Constantin Levin's 
earnest and intelligent consultation of the 
best authorities is represented as leading 
him deeper into the fog. The social sci- 
entists cannot help him to solve the cen- 
tral Russian problem of the relation of 
the peasant to agriculture. The reasoning 
metaphysicians, ancient and modern, lead 
him astray in his rational search for the 
meaning of his own life. Only at the very 
end of his story does Levin learn that by 
taking him through the massive emotional 
experiences common to all men — love, 
death, marriage, birth—life itself has all 


along been educating and orienting him 
by means of his emotions. Life’s greatest 


lesson, moreover, is in Levin’s ultimate 
realization of the supreme and universal 
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importance of love, the purest and most 
irrational emotion of them all. 

The import of the Levin story is thus 
an extension of Wordsworth’s romantic 
thesis: “impulse,” the individual’s emo- 
tional conditioning by moving experi- 
ences, is the best guide to wisdom and 
goodness. To these two romantics, Words- 
worth and Tolstoy, reason of course seems 
useful. But in really fundamental matters 
—for the deepest knowledge “of man,” 
“of moral evil and of good,” of “things 
in heaven and earth, Horatio,” to quote 
another romantic—emotion and intuition 
must always take over where reason falt- 
ers and fails. 

Not only art but every free expression 
of the human spirit seems to receive a 
generic tone or flavor from either the ra- 
tionalistic or the romantic temper. Such 
a religious movement, for example, as the 
rise of Methodism in eighteenth-century 
England may justly be called a romantic 
phenomenon. In the middle of that dry 
cool century the Wesleys and Whitefield, 
chilled by the rationalism which had in- 
creasingly pervaded the Anglican church 
since about 1660, planned and labored de- 
liberately to kindle emotional warmth in 
religious life. Their propaganda presented 
religion not as obedience to an institution 
or an ethical program but as an emotion. 
One has only to compare their sermons 
with those of Archbishop Tillotson, per- 
haps the most admired and influential 
preacher of the preceding half-century, 
to recognize the degree in which the 
founders of Methodism shifted the em- 
phasis from reason to emotion. A hundred 
years later, in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, Pusey, Keble, and New- 
man in the Oxford Movement attempted 
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and in part achieved, by widely different 
methods and for another social class, the 
same sort of deepening and warming of 
religious feeling. 

On the other hand, a rationalistic move- 
ment in religion may be as clearly dis- 
tinguished in the work and popularity of 
such modern American preachers as Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, John Haynes Holmes, 
and Reinhold Niebuhr. These men re- 
acted in the 1920’s against the “‘funda- 
mentalism” which emphasized faith based 
largely upon an emotional reverence for 
authority. Accordingly they presented re- 
ligion to an immense and sympathetic 
body of hearers and readers as above all 
a reasonable attitude. In their hands the 
emphasis in religious life came to rest once 
more as in early eighteenth-century Eng- 
land upon ethics, especially social ethics. 

As in the arts and in religion, so in po- 
litical trends, insofar as these may be 
studied as free expressions of the spirit, 
the same dichotomy of rationalism and 
romanticism may be distinguished. The 
rise of the Bourbon monarchy to its zenith 
under Louis XIV in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century was a rationalistic 
phenomenon. Rationalism pervaded all the 
considerations which led the French na- 
tion as a whole to welcome, in spite of its 
rigidity, the discipline to which the new 
order subjected its life. The opposing, de- 
feated elements in late Renaissance culture 
were romantic: the color and stir of the 
swashbuckling Frondeurs and Cyranos, 
Grand Mademoiselles and Gallant Ladies 
were blatantly so. Emotion was the guide 
of their lives, and it was purely to emo- 
tion that they made their appeal. On the 
other hand, it was the historic achieve- 
ment of Richelieu, Mazarin, Colbert, and 
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Louis XIV to harness these restless en- 
ergies to the program, deliberately and 
reasonably plotted out, of the rationalistic 
monarchy. “Moreover,” the Grand Mon- 
arch himself wrote in his memoirs, “the 
orders of a Prince are invariably reason- 
able and moderate because they are based 
upon reason, while those of usurpers, based 
as they are upon undisciplined human 
passions, are always immoderate and un- 
fair.” 

Of political romanticism, on the other 
hand, our own day has presented us a 
striking example in the rise of Hitler’s 
regime. Mein Kampf, besides being per- 
haps the most nearly complete epitome of 
all that liberal democrats deplore and dis- 
like, is also a romantic document. In it 
Hitler avers that there is no future for 
the nation which has not learned to think 
with its blood rather than with its brain. 
This declaration is an almost perfect state- 
ment of the romantic credo in politics. 
Essentially — ironically, considering the 
personalities of the two men—it parallels 
the romantic dictum of Wordsworth that 
one impulse may teach us more psychology 
and ethics than all the reasonings of the 
philosophers. It is perhaps too early to de- 
cide whether Hitler’s romanticism was 
personal and sincere or merely an insidious 
technique. But it is clear that he was 
frankly romantic in his appeal. Most prop- 
agandists, of course, do play on people’s 
emotions. But only a romantic propaganda 
thus openly and explicitly exalts the emo- 
tions (the “blood”) to the rank of su- 
preme guide to truth and right conduct, 
with full priority over the reason. What- 
ever Hitler himself was, Hitlerism was a 
romantic phenomenon in politics. 

If, then, the prevailing temper of West- 
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ern culture, at least as far back as the six- 
teenth century, has oscillated, pendulum- 
wise, between the two poles of romanticism 
and rationalism, what is it that determines 
whether the tone of a particular age shall 
be romantic or rationalistic? The answer 
seems to lie in the youth or the maturity 
of the forces, intellectual and social, by 
which each successive period is dominated. 
If both the ruling intellectual discipline 
of an age and its established social system 
are young, the temper of that age seems 
invariably to be romantic. But if the pe- 
riod is ruled intellectually and socially by 
aged forces, the prevailing temper is ra- 
tionalistic. 

The romantic quality of Renaissance 
culture, for example, seems to have been 
a function of the newness of prevailing 
forces. The chief intellectual discipline of 
the sixteenth century was the Greek and 
Latin civilization which had just been un- 
covered. The social order was also new, 
based on the early forms of economic in- 
dividualism which had only just super- 
seded manorial agriculture and the guild 
system. In 1660, on the other hand, these 
same Renaissance forces were still domi- 
nant in thought and social organization, 
but they had become old. Accordingly the 
cultural temper of the next hundred years 
was predominantly rationalistic. The same 
reverence for Greek and Latin thought 
and the same early forms of economic 
individualism which in their “youth” had 
generated the romanticism of the Renais- 
sance (ca. 1500-1600) produced in their 
full maturity the rationalism of the age 
which is sometimes called “Augustan” 
(ca. 1660-1780). 

Before the opening of the sixteenth 
century, in the age of Chaucer and Gower 
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in England and in France of Machault, 
Deschamps, and Froissart, one seems to 
discern the same pendulum movement. 
Farther back still, there is apparently a 
romantic flavor about the twelfth cen- 
tury of Abelard, with its rediscovery of 
Roman law and of Aristotle. One distin- 
guished scholar, W. P. Kerr, explicitly 
calls the movement of culture in the 
twelfth century a genuine renaissance. 
But the evidence of such oscillations of 
the European temper becomes more clearly 
visible with the sixteenth century. 


THE AGE which began with the accession 
of the Tudors in England (1485) and the 
French invasions of Italy (1498) was 
dominated by a set of new forces. Scholas- 
ticism as the recognized intellectual dis- 
cipline had given place to the newly 
revived thought and art of classical Greece 
and Rome. Socially, manorial agriculture 
and the guilds were no longer the order 
of the day. The whole economic system 
of western Europe was evolving into the 
early forms of individualism which were 
to persist until the industrial revolution. 

This dominance of new intellectual and 
social forces generated in European cul- 
ture a romantic temper. Beginning rough- 
ly with the sixteenth century a glow of 
unashamed emotion, already fully kin- 
dled in the Italy of Petrarch and Bot- 
ticelli, suffused both French and English 
culture. The temper of Sir Thomas More’s 
writing, of his personality, was warm and 
tender. A preacher like Dean Colet of St. 
Paul’s could write lyrically of little chil- 
dren who lift white hands to God in 
prayer. In Wyatt and Surrey, love found 
poets who were no longer impelled by their 
critical reason to smile ironically, like 
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Chaucer and Deschamps, at their own 
transports. Across the Channel, while 
Ronsard also wrote emotional verse, it was 
perhaps the chateau architecture and such 
radiant sculpture as Goujon’s which rev- 
eled most vigorously in romantic exuber- 
ance. Their classical models less disci- 
plined than stimulated them and set them 
free from the dead hand of the Gothic. 
Still farther away, beyond the Alps, the 
Italian Renaissance was reaching its gor- 
geous zenith. 

In England it was only in the last quar- 
ter of the sixteenth century that the pen- 
dulum of taste and temper swung fully 
to the romantic pole. Elizabethan drama 
was England’s antiphonal answer to the 
romantic exuberance of Italian painting 
and French architecture. In Marlowe and 
Webster and Dekker and Chapman, and 
pre-eminently in Shakespeare, emotion 
was glorified. The reason became its will- 
ing servant, as a Greek slave-pedagogue 
might be called upon to tidy up the mind 
of a radiant young Alcibiades. 

All over western Europe, moreover, the 
free expression of the human spirit in this 
age produced the romantic personality, as 
unmistakably as it produced romantic 
art. Sir Philip Sidney and the Earl of 
Essex, the Chevalier Bayard and the Duke 
of Biron, Benvenuto Cellini and Pico della 
Mirandola—all of them shaped their lives 
to serve their emotions, some of them in- 
deed their passing impulses. They gloried 
unashamed, unself-conscious, in their feel- 
ings, for them the trusty guides to the 
heights of experience. 

Yet by the middle of the next century 
the romantic glow had faded almost com- 
pletely from the face of European culture. 
By 1660 the ruling forces of the age were 
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a century and a half old. The major 
classics, which since 1500 had furnished 
the intellectual discipline of the period, 
had by now all been revived. Epicurus, 
Lucretius, and Petronius, as most alien to 
Christian medievalism, had been the last. 
The points of view of the Greek and Ro- 
man writers had all been explored and 
savored, and whatever was assimilable in 
them had become a part of contemporary 
culture. The early forms of economic in- 
dividualism upon which society was still 
based were now no longer new. The com- 
bination of big estates and yeoman farms 
which had superseded manorial agricul- 
ture was still, after a century and a half, 
the order of the day. The joint stock com- 
pany and the handicraft shop, which a 
century before had displaced the guilds 
merchant and the craft guilds, still car- 
ried on commerce and industry. 

This intellectual and social dominance 
of old forces generated a rationalistic 
temper in European culture. On the Con- 
tinent the rise of a disciplined neoclassical 
France, in England the Stuart Restora- 
tion, with only a superior smile for the 
emotions, gave back priority to the rea- 
son. “Tout est dit,” Malherbe wrote 
coolly, tersely abjuring the sense of im- 
pending discovery which had inflamed the 
high Renaissance. Le Notre subjected wild 
nature to geometry in the rationalistic 
garden. Architecture deliberately as from 
a cookbook mixed classical and Gothic 
elements to create the coldly voluble ges- 
ticulations of the baroque. 

From among the Greek and Latin 
classics, current schoolmasters of Euro- 
pean culture, the sons of the men who had 
quivered with Platonic ecstasies or de- 
voured the lusciousness of Ovid selected 
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as their favorites and guides first Epicurus, 
the cool rationalist of the materialistic 
garden; later, by way of reasonable com- 
promise, the urbane and more respectable 
Horace. Love, patriotism, and religion— 
the three emotions which furnish most 
subjects to art—were habitually deflated 
from 1660 to 1780 by analysis and satire, 
and reduced to subservience to the reason. 
Philosophy, in the hands of Hobbes, Des- 
cartes, Locke, and Hume, left no part of 
the truth-revealing process to emotion, 
intuition, inspiration, or any other extra- 
rational faculty. Finally the fashionable, 
the admired personality ceased to be the 
neck-or-nothing hero-adventurer of the 
Renaissance and became the polished hon- 
néte homme, the Man of Sense. 

The increasing prevalence of the ra- 
tionalistic temper plainly evident by the 
middle of the seventeenth century was 
accompanied by an equally noticeable in- 
crease in sexual licentiousness. In England 
this may be partially explained by the 
contemporary restoration of the Stuarts, 
who had held their court-in-exile in 
France, and whose Continental sophisti- 
cation in such matters might have been 
expected in any case to shock a post-Puri- 
tan England. But the change of fashions 
in moral attitudes had deeper roots than 
this. For example, it is significant in this 
connection that just before the Restora- 
tion of 1660, substantial sections of the 
chief literary vehicle of the Epicurean 
philosophy, the De Rerum Natura of Lu- 
cretius, had twice been translated into 
English verse. In 1656, moreover, the 
highly respectable Dr. Charlton had pub- 
lished an exhaustive and enthusiastic ex- 
position of The Morals of Epicurus. On 
the Continent the mild and irreproach- 
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able Gassendi had just revived and reha- 
bilitated Epicurus, whose philosophy now 
became fashionable among the freer spirits 
at the French court. St. Evremond, in 
fact, was a little later to transplant this 
elegant French hedonism into the entour- 
age of Charles II. 

The truth seems to be that a swing of 
the pendulum toward rationalism invari- 
ably brings with it a relaxation of inhibi- 
tions on sexual indulgence. This is after 
all easy to understand. We are restrained 
from gratifying our physical appetites far 
more often by some emotion—religious 
feeling, loyalty to friends, devotion to a 
moral ideal, even fear—than by any proc- 
ess of reasoning. In an age in which it has 
become the fashion to weaken the power 
of emotions by critical analysis or ridicule, 
many such inhibitions to sensual gratifica- 
tion are likely to dissolve. The liberated 
senses then take their fill. It would seem, 
in fact, that in the competition among 
the three faculties of man—his reason, his 
emotions, and his senses—the usual align- 
ment is that of reason and the senses versus 
the emotions. 

At any rate it is historical fact that ra- 
tionalistic periods display an increase in 
sexual freedom. It is obversely true that 
asceticism flourishes only in romantic at- 
mospheres. The rationalistic fourteenth 
century was notorious for licentiousness 
in its manners, as were the Restoration, 
from 1660 to 1689, and the Jazz Age of 


the 1920’s.* 


*Since writing this passage, I have been pleased to 
find the following sentence in Thomas Mann’s novel, 
Dr. Faustus (English translation by H. T. Lowe-Porter, 
p. 147): “It is a fact... that the proudest intellectual- 
ity stands in the most immediate relation of all to the 
animal, to naked instinct, is given over most shamelessly 
to it.” This statement is made, not in the author’s own 
person, but through the mouth of the narrator of the 
story. As one reads, however, the observation certainly 
has the air of an apercu of Thomas Mann himself. 
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This rationalistic period of the latter 
half of the seventeenth century and the 
first half of the eighteenth also furnishes 
instances of some of the minor stigmata, 
so to speak, of rationalism and roman- 
ticism. Wearing beards, for example, seems 
to be an exclusively romantic custom. 
Beards were fashionable in the twelfth 
and thirteenth, the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth, and the nineteenth centuries. 
These are precisely the periods whose cul- 
ture was romantic. The clean-shaven 
epochs were the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the late seventeenth and all of 
the eighteenth, and the second quarter of 
the twentieth. 

The intrusion of this oscillation of 
fashion into a serious discussion is not 
quite so ludicrous as it may appear. Na- 
ture-worship is a recognized aspect of ro- 
manticism. Accordingly in romantic ages 
it seems “right” to underline the differ- 
ences between the sexes. Men wear beards 
as a gesture — unconscious, of course— 
of virility. By the same token, women’s 
fashions in romantic periods underline 
femininity. 

The same romantic tendency to nature- 
worship very probably explains the reg- 
ularity with which the use of cosmetics 
diminishes in romantic periods. The great 
cosmetic epochs in women’s fashion have 
been precisely the ages of rationalism, the 
eighteenth century and the 1920’s. The 
magazine This Week is my authority for 
the interesting statement that 1947 was 
the first year since World War I in which 
sales of cosmetics were lower than in the 
preceding year. 

Finally, there is the priority assigned in 
the thought of rationalistic periods to en- 
vironmental over hereditary factors in the 
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shaping of personality. In fourteenth- 
century Chaucer, in eighteenth-century 
Locke and Chesterfield, and in the twen- 
tieth-century behaviorists this tendency is 
exemplified. 

In the late seventeenth century, there- 
fore, with its swing of the pendulum to- 
ward the rationalistic pole, we may expect 
to find an increase in the prevalence of all 
these phenomena. And we in fact discover 
that the Augustan rationalists wore no 
beards; that their women painted and 
powdered themselves elaborately; and that 
their psychologists, notably Locke, empha- 
sized environment more than heredity. 


THE NEXT SWING of the cultural pen- 
dulum toward the priority of the emo- 
tions was what is generally known as the 
Romantic Movement. It is hard, however, 
to see why the period from about 1780 to 
1830 or beyond deserves the adjective 
“romantic” any more truly than do the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
to say nothing of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth. All of these periods would seem to 
coincide in the degree in which they hon- 
ored and trusted the emotions, reducing 
the reason to an ancillary role. 

The occasion for this romantic move- 
ment was essentially similar to that of the 
Renaissance: an intellectual and social 
world dominated by new forces. By 1780 
the intellectual prestige of the Greek and 
Roman classics had largely given way to 
that of “natural philosophy” —as we 
would say, of science. As early as the late 
seventeenth century, in both England and 
France, the Battle of the Ancients and the 
Moderns had indicated the probable course 
of events. In this controversy the “Mod- 
erns” had freely used scientific discoveries 
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as a proof of modern superiority to the 
classical cultures. In the economic world 
the early forms of individualism were 
plainly being superseded. Thanks to the 
development of world markets and the 
harnessing, through machinery, of power 
to production, the capitalistic industrial- 
ism which we still have with us was al- 
ready in the saddle. 

Thus, the intellectual and social forces 
which ruled the last two decades of the 
eighteenth century were new. That the 
cultural temper which they generated was 
romantic is a truism. From Rousseau 
through Blake, Schiller, Wordsworth, and 
Byron to Burke and finally to Chateau- 
briand, the issues of the romantic revolt 
against rationalism are familiar to every 
thoughtful observer. But two corrections 
or additions should be made to the gen- 
erally accepted analysis of this recurrence 
of romanticism. 

In the first place, we must note the 
“fringes” of sentimentality which seem to 
precede and follow each romantic move- 
ment. Sentimentality may be defined as 
a deliberate craving and seeking to experi- 
ence emotion. For some time, for exam- 
ple, before really romantic poets like Blake 
and Burns made their verse the supple 
carrier of genuine feeling, a swarm of ob- 
scure writers had been sighing, weeping, 
and posturing—apparently in a vain at- 
tempt to experience an intensity of emo- 
tion which they had somehow come to 
consider “the proper thing.” The great 
Pope himself, in fact, so superbly at ease 
in analysis, in criticism, in formal compli- 
ment, sometimes embarrasses us—as in 
“Eloisa to Abelard” —by straining after an 
intensity of feeling which he obviously 
lacks. Growing worse before it grew bet- 
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ter, British literature went on to produce 
Mackenzie’s preposterous Man of Feeling, 
fairly soaked in tears. Then, as the glow 
of romanticism faded in the middle nine- 
teenth century, even Tennyson was not 
ashamed to publish such a tear-jerker as 
“The May Queen.” Lesser men, of course, 
became even greater sinners. The romantic 
sun set in a mawkish drizzle of sentimen- 
tality. 

In the second place, we must extend 
this particular romantic period, with its 
sentimental fringe, farther into the nine- 
teenth century than is usual in literary 
history. According to our definition of 
romanticism as the quality in all free ex- 
pressions of the spirit which results from 
honoring the emotions and trusting them 
as the best guide to truth and right con- 
duct, such artists as Tennyson, Carlyle, 
the Brownings, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Swinburne in England; Hawthorne, 
Whitman, and Melville in America; 
George Sand, de Musset, Manzoni, Tol- 
stoy, and Dostoevski on the Continent— 
to say nothing of Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, and Tchaikovsky—are all 
romantics. In spite of their enormous dif- 
ferences in style and tone, all these artists 
agree in subordinating the reason to some 
suprarational faculty as the supreme guide 
to truth, right conduct, and beauty. This 
romantic period, therefore, must be un- 
derstood to extend at least to 1870 or 
1880—possibly to 1890. 

It is true that before 1890 such men 
as Zola and Ibsen on the Continent and 
Hardy and Samuel Butler in England— 
not to mention those delightful traitors 
to Victorianism, Gilbert and Sullivan— 
had struck once more the rationalistic 
note. The mechanistic influences of Dar- 
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winian biology and post-Newtonian 
physics were already creating what Ber- 
nard Shaw called “the infidel half-cen- 
tury.” In social and political fields Bis- 
marck’s Realpolitik, the economic deter- 
minism of Marx, and Herbert Spencer’s 
thought represent attempts at least to 
exclude emotions from judgments. The 
1890’s, quaintly “gay” in America per- 
haps, were in Europe characterized by 
such rationalistic phenomena as the satire 
of Shaw and the critical realism of Brieux 
and Ibsen, Hoffmann and Sudermann. 
Even in America, as a matter of fact, 
Howells was timidly essaying in the 
1890’s the novel of social criticism, while 
Mark Twain became less merely funny 
and more seriously didactic. 

By 1914 the pendulum had already 
moved in Europe nearly to the rational- 
istic pole. Thomas Mann, Anatole France, 
and Marcel Proust had made their full in- 
fluence felt on the Continent; Shaw, 
Wells, Bennett, and Hardy in England. 
Throughout the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, it is true, romanticism 
may be found not only in a whole tribe 
of merely popular writers but in such im- 
portant literary figures as Stevenson, Kip- 
ling, Barrie, Maeterlinck, and Rostand, 
and in music like that of Debussy and 
Sibelius. America lagged. There was still 
a welter of romantic best sellers. But Drei- 
ser, Masters, and Garland, to name only 
three, had already followed far the ra- 
tionalistic lead of Howells and Mark 
Twain. 

It was only after the Armistice, how- 
ever, in the truly hard-boiled twenties, 
that in the United States the pendulum 
swung all the way to the rationalistic pole. 
Sinclair Lewis’ satires, Mencken’s boister- 
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ous criticism, Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
ruthless analysis of love, Eugene O’Neill’s 
equally ruthless dissection of all the emo- 
tions, T. S. Eliot’s disillusionment, Ring 
Lardner’s sardonic humor—the influence 
of all these marks the 1920’s as rational- 
istic. In England Shaw, Galsworthy, 
Wells, Hardy, Aldous Huxley, Lytton 
Strachey, and Bertrand Russell dominated 
the scene—all in widely different manners 
and in varying degrees bent upon deflat- 
ing the emotions by destructive analysis. 

In 1929 Joseph Wood Krutch published 
a book accurately entitled The Modern 
Temper. Its most striking chapter, “The 
Life and Death of an Ideal,” traced the 
rise and fall of romantic love. The im- 
pressive close of the book left to the West 
only a Hobson’s choice: either we shall 
maintain our allegiance to reason, and so 
lose the will to live which honest reason 
cannot justify; or we shall follow our 
emotions into naively romantic self-de- 
ception, and so find some illusory but ade- 
quate encouragement to struggle on. The 
author preferred that we should “die like 
men” rather than “live like animals.” The 
dilemma posed by The Modern Temper 
may or may not be valid. There is no 
doubt, however, that the book itself is 
valid as a characterization of the prevail- 
ing temper of the rationalistic decade that 
followed World War I. 


YET even as The Modern Temper was be- 
ing written, the pendulum had begun to 
swing toward romanticism. The twenties 
had still been dominated socially by capi- 
talistic industrialism, intellectually by a 
grimly mechanistic science. These forces, 
being about a century and a half old, had 
generated the militant rationalism of the 
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Jazz Age. As usual, moreover, rationalism 
had been accompanied by a startling lib- 
eration of the senses. The “red hot mama” 
was abroad in the land. But by 1930 new 
forces were rising toward dominance. The 
Great Depression had made it apparent 
that capitalistic industrialism would very 
probably give place to some new economic 
order, even now impossible to discern with 
any great degree of clarity. In the intel- 
lectual world the intrusion of the theories 
of Einstein and the other new physicists, 
notably of Heisenberg’s principle of inde- 
terminacy, began to shake the somewhat 
arrogant certainty of mechanistic science 
and to foreshadow a new intellectual dis- 
cipline. It would seem that in place of 
the old Newtonian-Darwinian science, 
proudly and hopefully aiming at cer- 
tainty, the dominant intellectual force of 
our age is now to be a sort of search for 
probability. 

Since about 1930 the old forces, me- 
chanistic science and capitalistic indus- 
trialism, have lost their commanding 
position in the intellectual and _ social 
fields. However the new forces may be 
described, we live now in an age which 
is beginning to be dominated by them. 
Accordingly we should expect to find 
them in their youth generating a romantic 
temper. There is much evidence that the 
cultural temper of the 1930’s and 1940's 
was in fact increasingly romantic. 

Only two years after the publication 
of The Modern Temper, the very roman- 
tic love whose. “life and whose death” 
Krutch had traced made a best seller of 
A Farewell to Arms. Even earlier, the 
poetry of T. S. Eliot had moved from the 
bleakness of The Waste Land and The 
Hollow Men into a warmth of religious 
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faith. Sinclair Lewis began, with Ann 
Vickers, to write novels whose chief fig- 
ures were no longer targets but heroes. 
In 1933 Eugene O'Neill in Days Without 
End formally recanted the critical ration- 
alism of his plays of the 1920’s. In Eng- 
land, Aldous Huxley moved toward his 
present mysticism. Hitler, as we have 
noted, brought romanticism back into 
politics. 

Unlike Lewis and Huxley, Thomas 
Wolfe and John Steinbeck were romantics 
from their beginnings. The brilliant and 
courageous realism of their styles, their 
methods, should not confuse us here. Re- 
alism is a style, a manner, not a funda- 
mental temper like rationalism, It is true 
that realism may be—and generally is— 
employed by the rationalist. But it may 
also be used by a romantic like Shake- 
speare or Tolstoy. The realism of The 
Grapes of Wrath, for example, obscured 
from many readers, even from usually 
discriminating critics, the fact that this 
tale is only secondarily a criticism of 
American society. Primarily The Grapes 
of Wrath is a romantic celebration of the 
unconquerable greatness of the human 
spirit. Its true thesis might be expressed 
somewhat like this: In spite of the trials 
and torments to which a cruel social order 
subjects it, the human spirit is a magnifi- 
cent manifestation of life, moving us to 
admiration, love, and faith. Admire it, 
then, and love it! In essence The Grapes 
of Wrath is the romantic cry of Hamlet 
in the Renaissance, “What a piece of work 
is a man!” 

By the same token the novels of Wolfe 
and Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell 


Tolls represent a movement toward the 
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romantic pole. Hemingway’s hero, like his 
lieutenant in A Farewell to Arms, gives 
up everything to satisfy an emotion, not 
love this time but the passion for social 
justice. Wolfe’s, on the other hand, is the 
Byronic, self-revelatory type of roman- 
ticism. The brilliant realism of his descrip- 
tions and characterizations cannot obscure 
the pulsations of the “bleeding heart” of 
which, like his prototype, he truly makes 
a “pageant”—a gorgeous one, it must be 
confessed. 

In the 1940’s the most impressive of 
established British novelists — Huxley, 
Waugh, Isherwood—were mystics, ap- 
pealing to extrarational guides. In Amer- 
ica Hemingway was silent until the end 
of the decade. But O’Neill in 1946 re- 
peated in The Iceman Cometh his earlier 
condemnation (in Days Without End) of 
his own rationalistic past. Steinbeck grew 
more romantic, more nearly mystic in 
fact, with every book. There was also a 
group of American beginners, of whom 
John Horne Burns in The Gallery dis- 
played at once the greatest promise and 
the highest degree of romantic warmth 
and respect for his emotions. On the 
whole, a young apprentice, writing in 
Harper’s, expressed the prevalent feeling 
of this literary decade when he called on 
the new novelists to give their readers, 
instead of the negation of the twenties 
and thirties, something to evoke their 


faith and their love. 


THROUGHOUT the 450 years since the 
opening of the sixteenth century, the cul- 
tural pendulum has swung between the 
poles of romanticism and_ rationalism. 


What, then, may we predict of the fu- 
ture? We have observed that since about 
1930 the swing of the pendulum has been 
toward romanticism. In general this means 
that during the next few decades we may 
expect an increase in respect for the emo- 
tions as guides to truth and good conduct. 
Specifically, there will probably be a 
greater poetic element in both prose and 
verse. Religious emotion will flourish and 
be more generally honored. Nature-wor- 
ship, culminating in mysticism, will prob- 
ably revive. Love of country—national- 
ism, if you like—will continue to regain 
the prestige which it was losing from the 
1890’s to 1930. We shall probably luxuri- 
ate more largely in a sense of the past, of 
the far away and long ago. “Wonder” 
will become once more a cherished sensa- 
tion—no longer merely, as Dr. Johnson 
called it with rationalistic arrogance, “a 
pause of reason,” or “the effect of novelty 
upon ignorance.” The individual, the ex- 
ceptional, the unique will gain in interest 
and emphasis over the group, the typical, 
the representative. 

In the light of the evidence from his- 
torical precedent and contemporary fact, 
it would seem that this prediction has at 
least a good chance of being confirmed by 
the direction taken by Western culture in 
the next quarter of a century. Surely it is 
not too much to expect that the majestic 
pendulum movement which is visible in 
the history of the past centuries will con- 
tinue—to believe, indeed, that it is con- 
tinuing now, in this very year of 1951. 
After all, history is not only the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. History is also 
now. 
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Memorium 


BOYD McDONALD 


WHEN I WAS A KID I lived with my brother 
and his wife in what I guess you would 
call an industrial suburb. There weren’t 
many industries there but there were a 
lot of small metal-work shops and small 
factories, such as shoe factories, and with 
the clotheslines, trolley wires, telephone 
poles, globes on lampposts dimmed by 
soot, scraps of paper blown along the 
walks, and grimy green, yellow, and 
brown wood houses, it looked industrial 
enough. 

Our house was the bottom of a muddy- 
green duplex on Division Street, a very 
long street—our number was 6238 or 
6283 and there were several more hun- 
dred numbers before the street ended at 
the marshland of ash- and junk-heaps 
that separated us from the next section. 
Our particular mile was mostly Italian 
but a lot of other people were strewn 
along it. 

One thing that used to come in summer 
to gladden the hearts of the little ones 
was a portable merry-go-round—a big re- 
volving disk with small wooden horses 
mounted on the flat of a Model A Ford 
truck with a motor underneath. It was a 
queer yellow and purple thing but when 
you think of it, very typical and Amer- 
ican—very citified, industrial, artificial, 
and much liked by the younger and poorer 
children of the Americanized, citified, and 
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industrialized. It was like bringing the 
circus you couldn’t go to to your own 
backyard (some wheezing steam music 
went with it) or like splashing in a wash- 
tub in the alley instead of going to the 
ocean. It cost five cents. 

Whether they still have a portable 
merry-go-round in the West End I don’t 
know; I have gone on to what could be 
called bigger and better things. 

But I remember one scorching Septem- 
ber afternoon. Summer was over and 
school had started but the heat and the 
merry-go-round lingered on. On my way 
home from school (I was an eighth 
grader, thirteen years old) I heard the 
gasps of the steam music before I turned 
into Division Street, clouds of sound push- 
ing through the thick hot air, sounding 
as though they came from our block. The 
heat was so thick it had weight and occu- 
pied space and the muffled wail of the 
music made the air thicker. You could 
feel it pressing down on you. The sun- 
fire made your temples throb and that 
made it seem as though the heat came at 
you in steady waves. In that glare things 
and people looked pale and sick. 

When I turned into Division Street I 
saw the truck with the merry-go-round 
parked in front of an old grocery store 
then used for storing tires a few doors up 
from our house. I heard squeals from the 
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kids riding it and shouts from a line of 
kids standing by the old man who ran it, 
waiting with their nickels for the next 
round. A couple mothers held on kids who 
were too small to ride alone and other 
mothers stood on the narrow porches or 
sat on porchsteps watching. Old Mrs. Fi- 
nelli sat on her daughter’s porch rocking 
desperately as usual (in the chair she had 
scrubbed madly with soap and hot water 
until the paint was worn away and white 
wood showed), staring at the spectacle 
with the usual blank half-smile on her 
face. 

On our small porch Mrs. Weaver also 
sat in her rocking chair watching but she 
sat motionless except to wipe her forehead 
or upper lip with a handkerchief. She 
could hardly move. She had just left the 
hospital again but her right side was still 
paralyzed. Connie was at her good side. 
She must have been two and a half then; 
she was three and a half when she died 
and that was a summer later. Now she 
stood with one hand on the arm of Mrs. 
Weaver’s chair and the other on the porch 
rail watching the merry-go-round, strain- 
ing, frowning then smiling, rocking up 
and down on the soles of her shoes. 

She yelled “Bobby,” meaning Bobby Fi- 
nelli from down the block, who was rid- 
ing the merry-go-round. Mrs. Weaver 
turned her whole torso stiffly to the left, 
raised her head to look down at Connie 
through bifocals, upped the tips of her 
mouth in a faint smile, and slowly shook 
her head from side to side. She hardly 
seemed to see Connie. 

When Connie saw me she cried my 
name and ran across the porch and down 
the narrow steps one step at a time, hold- 
ing onto the rail to keep from falling and 
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tearing her skin on the sidewalk as she 
had before. She grabbed my hand and said 
let’s go to the merry-go-round. 

I said O.K., but to ask Mae first. I said 
this to sound as though it meant Mae’s 
permission but actually it meant to get 
dough. I didn’t have any and hated to 
ask for any. I felt as though I was spong- 
ing off my brother and his wife. Even if it 
was a nickel or a dime for the kid I would 
have her get it and even if it was my 
brother she was to get it from. They were 
both good to me and said I wasn’t spong- 
ing off them but I hated to ask for any- 
thing. 

Connie frowned, said no and looked up 
at Mrs. Weaver. The old lady shook her 
head to me and shot her eyes at the open 
window. I guess she had the same spong- 
ing feeling I had, from living at her 
daughter’s place, and she was always very 
careful. Then Mae’s voice came out the 
window. 

“She’s already asked me and the answer 
is no. The last time, we tried to make her 
go on it but she was afraid.” 

I didn’t answer. Then came Mae’s voice 
again: “There’s no use taking her over; 
she'll only cry.” I looked through the 
screen and saw she was ironing. 

Connie made a loud denial and clasped 
her hands and shook her arms up and 
down, as always when she was excited. 
She was almost crying. She did cry a lot— 
at mealtime (she was a poor eater), bed- 
time (she hated to go to bed), and a lot 
of other times. A lot of the time she was 
sick—she kept getting colds even in sum- 
mer when nobody else got colds, and cried 
a lot and this was annoying. Of course it 
wasn’t her fault. 

As a last resort Connie whined 
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“Gramma,” crawled up the porchsteps, 
bracing her hands on each step above, and 
went over to Mrs. Weaver. The old 
woman turned and gave her that shake 
and that smile again and it seemed unkind 
to me to be smiling in amusement at the 
kid and always to be shaking your head 
at her. I didn’t want her to cry again. But 
while Mrs. Weaver was smiling and shak- 
ing she reached into somewhere, produced 
a quarter, and handed it to me. I didn’t 
know she had an emergency fund. 

I took the quarter, hoisted Connie up, 
and started down the steps. Mae asked 
where I was going and I said over to the 
merry-go-round. 

“O.K.,” she said in exaggerated weari- 
ness, “but it won’t do any good. She'll 
only cry.” 

“Hurry!” Mrs. Weaver whispered in 
her hoarse voice. 

And as we started running for the 
merry-go-round I saw that the old man 
was getting into the cab of the truck. It 
started moving and when we met I called 
“Hey!” I guess I wasn’t loud enough for 
he didn’t stop. I plopped Connie down on 
the walk and ran after the truck. He 
heard this time, looked in the rear view 
mirror, saw me and stopped. I asked how 
about giving the kid a ride. He said he 
had a lot more places to stop afore dark. 
I felt like a fool asking him to stop for 
just a quarter but I said couldn’t you just 
for a minute and that I’d give the quarter 
for just one ride. Connie was back there 
staring at us with her mouth hanging 
open and Mrs. Weaver was staring from 
the porch. 

I nodded at Mrs. Weaver and said, ““The 
grandma wants her to have a ride.” 

“Well,” the old man said and shook his 
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head (hating me for putting him in this 
spot), “O.K. kid. But hurry it up. I got a 
lot of other things to do besides just give 
one kid a ride.” 

I ran back, snatched Connie and ran 
her to the truck. She looked bewildered. 
I guess she wondered where Bobby and 
all the gang had disappeared to. When I 
sat her on one of the purple and yellow 
horses she looked frightened but didn’t do 
anything except hold onto and stare at 
the pole coming out of the horse’s neck in 
front of her. When I gave the quarter to 
the old man and he started the motor and 
the thing began circling she called out 
a no. 

“Go ahead Connie,” I said. “It’s a lot 
of fun.” Across the street Mrs. Weaver 
stretched forward in her rocking chair to 
see us. 

Connie’s lower lip went out—the thing 
was going full blast now—and she began - 
to cry. I jumped up on the flat of the 
truck and when her horse came up to me 
I got on the disk and held Connie at the 
waist. She was shaking. The disk did go 
pretty fast once it got going, the snorting 
of the music was loud and I suppose she 
felt queer being on there alone. She was 
yelling loud by this time. When I picked 
her off the horse she clung hard to my 
neck and pressed her face against my col- 
lar bone. She was shaking, kicking and 
still crying as much as she could with 
what breath she could get. I felt her cheek 
hot and wet against my neck. 

I told the old man he’d better stop it. 
I felt more than ever like a fool now. I 
was going to tell him I was sorry for I 
suppose the least he expected out of start- 
ing the machine for just one kid was that 
the kid would get a kick out of it. When 
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we climbed down off the flat he offered 
me twenty cents change but I thanked 
him and told him to go ahead and keep it. 

“Here, what the hell,” he said and gave 
it to me. I was glad enough to get it. 

Connie quieted as I carried her across 
the street. Her crying always died away 
to a weak high wail. I tried to put her 
down once we were crossed but she held 
on. She kept looking over my shoulder at 
the merry-go-round as it disappeared 
down the street. 

On the porch she went up to Mrs. 
Weaver. Mrs. Weaver gave her that con- 
stant no and smiled again faintly. Connie 
just stood there resting her chin on her 
hands on the porch rail, staring intensely 
at nothing and gasping now and then as 
a hangover from her crying. 

Mae came out hot from ironing, wiped 
her forehead with the back of her hand, 
and blew air up over her face from her 
lower lip pushed out. She gave me a wise- 
guy look of I-told-you-so but in a 
friendly way and reached over and pulled 
Connie to her to brush away the hair that 
stuck to her forehead and cheeks wet from 
tears and sweat. Without that hair nobody 
would have taken all this from Connie or 
if she hadn’t been good looking. But with 
the yellow curls and big pale blue eyes 
and fever-red lips that sick people have 
she looked pretty cute even though she 
was pale, terribly pale. Even Mae and Art 
were never angry at her for long. 


THEN on top of all this: 

At the usual time the guy Art rode 
home from the factory with pulled up 
and let Art off. I was sitting reading on 
the porch; I had wheeled Mrs. Weaver in- 
side. Art skidded his lunch box across the 
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porch, sat against the railing and swore 
smiling to tell how hot it was. 

Connie sped to the door when she heard 
the car pull away but couldn’t reach the 
handle and asked Art to let her out. Art 
didn’t say anything but stretched for- 
ward and unlatched the screen. Connie 
went and stood by him without looking 
at him or saying anything. Mae too came 
out to sit on the steps while the frank- 
furters boiled. 

Art asked her what she’d been doing 
and she said nothing. “But Connie—Con- 
nie, tell Daddy what you did.” 

Connie gave a forced laugh, said noth- 
ing and suddenly became absorbed in 
looking at the foot she was scraping along 
the porch floor back and forth while hold- 
ing onto the rail with one hand. Usually 
she was hysterical to babble out what she’d 
been doing. When Mae started telling how 
Connie begged to go on the machine but 
cried when she was on Connie looked up 
with serious interest, as always when they 
talked about her. Art shook his head at 
her in mock disgust and Connie gave a 
forced laugh again and looked down again 
at her scraping foot. 

Mae asked Art if he wanted ice cream 
for supper and Connie said yes. 

“Not bad enough to get it,” Art an- 
swered. 

“T’ll go get some,” I said. 

“Naw, I'll get it,” Art said and walked 
off to the Excel Soda around the corner. 

“Get Dixie cups,” Mae called after him, 
“so we won’t dirty dishes.” 

At supper Connie wouldn’t eat the bits 
of frankfurter Mae peeled and cut for her 
nor the creamed corn on her plate. After 
using fifteen minutes to eat two kernels 
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she just kept mashing the rest against her 
plate with her spoon. 

Mae said “Connie” but Connie didn’t 
look up. She knew what Mae wanted. 

“I’m telling you,” Mae went on, “if you 
don’t eat you're not getting any ice 
cream.” 

But Connie could tell by the tone of 
voice that it was only preliminary so far 
and not yet a real warning. She merely 
said no. 

When the rest of us finished our second 
frankfurter Mae leaned back, sighed and 
said, “Let’s eat the ice cream out on the 
porch.” 

“The air’s just as hot out there,” said 
Art. 

“At least there’s more of it,” Mae said 
and then noticed Connie leaning against 
the back of her chair slumped down star- 
ing up at her. 

“And you,” Mae said (seriously this 
time), “are going to eat for a change or 
I'll give your ice cream to Daddy.” 

Connie frowned and quickly looked to 
Art for denial of this fantastic lie but Art 
said, ““That’s right. Either you eat or no 
ice cream.” 

Connie whined a long no and shook her 
hands up and down. 

“Just stay there and whine,” Mae said 


getting up. “We're going out on the porch 


and eat our ice cream.” Connie’s lower lip 
went out and curled down and her eyes 
got wet. She didn’t look at Art this time 
but looked instead at Mrs. Weaver, who 
ierked her head slightly back and forth 
and half-smiled down at Connie. Connie 
saw a demonstration was necessary and 
went all the way; she dropped her chin on 
her chest, slid down in her chair (holding 
onto its sides) and cried. 
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“Good Christ,” Art said quietly. 

Still crying, Connie went to the table 
where Mae was sticking wooden spoons 
into the Dixie cups, held onto the ledge 
of the table with both hands and stood 
on tiptoe to see. 

“Hell,” said Art, “give her some. She’s 
got to have some nourishment.” 

“Here then.” Mae handed her a cup of 
chocolate ice cream. 

Connie cried no angrily, pointed to the 
one cup of vanilla ice cream and gasped, 
“Connie’s.” 

“But Daddy has to have that because 
he doesn’t eat chocolate.” 

Connie cried a louder no. Mae gave her 
a wooden spoon, took the cups to the 
porch and said, “Come on; maybe Daddy 
will give you some of his.” 

Connie ran out and stood by where Art 
sat on the milk box. I wheeled Mrs. 
Weaver out. Art held down his cup of 
vanilla for Connie to dip in, then leaned 
back against the rail, crossed his legs, and 
with a couple dips almost emptied the cup. 
When he noticed Connie staring up at 
him, still holding her spoon in her mouth 
with one fist clenched around it, he held 
the cup down for her again, then emptied 
it himself. He flicked the cup into the 
trash can on the ground by the porch. 

Connie frowned and shot her eyes at 
Mae. To keep her from crying Mae quickly 
handed her the extra cup of chocolate ice 
cream. Connie took it with both hands, 
held it down and peered into it. It was 
melted by this time. Of course she cried 
at the sight of it and weakly dropped the 
cup. It hit her waist, left a trail of melted 
chocolate ice cream running down her 
sunsuit, then rolled across the porch be- 
tween the rail supports onto the ground. 
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This time Connie’s crying was not for 
effect or to get something. She was crying 
a soft high whimper for her own benefit, 
out of simple blind grief. 

After Mae took her on her lap in Mrs. 
Weaver’s rocking chair and wiped the ice 
cream off her sunsuit and bare legs with 
Kleenex, Connie’s wail quieted to broken 
gasps and finally, out of breath, she stop- 
ped. Still there were occasional shudders 
as she lay back half-conscious against 
Mae. The dried chocolate ice cream on her 
sunsuit looked like dried blood dripped 
down from a wound. 

After a while she must have felt sorry 
for she slid off Mae’s lap, went to Art and 
said in a tone of surprise put on to attract 
his attention to some discovery, “Ice cream 
all gone now.” 

Art nodded at this piece of news and 
kept whistling to the stars. Connie crossed 
her arms on the porch rail to make a bed 
for her chin, stared out into the hot night 
breeze, listened to the trolley grinding to 
a stop the next street over, then repeated 
(as though reading with difficulty from a 
billboard far in the distance), “Ice cream 
...all gone now.” 

I didn’t like to hear her say it in that 
tone, as though she were pounding into 
her head a fact she had to accept; there 
would be enough other things later for 
her to accept. I got an idea fingering the 
twenty cents in my pocket. I took the kid 
for a walk and as soon as we were out of 
sight I hoisted her up and ran her to the 
Excel. I knew Mae wouldn’t want me to 
take her inside because her sunsuit was 
stained but I took her in and bought her 
a double banana split all made of vanilla 
ice cream. 
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NEXT SUMMER my uncle offered to keep 
me. He got me a job for the summer in a 
dry cleaner’s and I stayed with him and 
his wife in the city. 

Connie got so bad that summer they 
took her to another doctor. I didn’t know 
they had to operate until Art called me 
up one night to say the operation hadn’t 
worked. It was a week end and I was able 
to go out right away. 

Art had the use of his friend’s car and 
asked me if I wanted to go to the funeral 
parlor to see her—they weren’t having her 
brought to the house. 

I said “No, not now” and as soon as I 
said it I started to cry for the first time. 
This or something angered me and I 
looked right at Art and blurted out, 
“Why couldn’t you have called me be- 
fore?” I was sorry I said it because they 
both felt miserable anyway. 

Sunday, the day of the funeral, Art, 
Mae, and I rode to the funeral parlor in 
the borrowed car. Mrs. Weaver’s wheel- 
chair wouldn’t fit in the car and the only 
thing we could do was have the hearse 
come up for a slight extra charge and take 
her to the parlor. She was quite embar- 
rassed. 

When we walked into the chapel I 
looked down in the casket for just a sec- 
ond. Among our sweating faces Connie 
looked very dry and cool in her white 
organdy dress—I had never seen her in a 
dress before—and her hair no longer stuck 
to her forehead or cheeks. Old women say 
the dead look so peaceful, as though sleep- 
ing, but with Connie it was queer—she 
looked both very tired and as though she 
had been forced to sleep, her features 
pushed into this expression, and she looked 
both very hungry and very far removed 
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from the need of having to ask for the 
one thing she ate near the end—white ice 
cream. The damned undertaker had 
rouged her cheeks, 

I felt I shouldn’t cry as I was a boy 
and only her uncle. I sat next to Mrs. 
Weaver’s wheel chair behind Mae and Art 
sort of crying with my mouth shut. I let 
tears drop on the cap I held between my 
knees, the tweed cap I got from Mae for 
Christmas but never wore because the 
guys made fun of it. I stared at the cap 
and I remember it very clearly; I held 
the topside up to keep the silk lining dry 
and let the tweed soak up the tears. It all 
seems foolish now as we were the only 
four in the chapel—we and the man in 
charge. Old Mrs. Finelli had wanted to 
come but she died suddenly too. 

Mrs. Weaver next to me was silent. She 
just raised a handkerchief to her eyes now 
and then. Once I looked over at her. She 


had her head tilted up and to one side and 
she was shaking it and had that smile on 
—and for the first time, seeing that smile 
and that shaking at the same time as the 
tears, I realized that all along it had not 
been unkind, but the opposite, and that 
she had not been shaking her head to say 
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no to Connie all those times, but sort of 
no for her, against whatever it was that 
was happening to her all those times. It 
was as though she were saying what a 
pity, what a pity or clicking her tongue 
like an old woman to say so sad, so sad. 
And that weak smile must have been to 
keep from taking things too seriously. 
But at the cemetery when they took Mrs. 
Weaver out of the hearse she was crying 
hard for the first time. 

Even when the man in charge was read- 
ing ashes to ashes, dust to dust and so on, 
I kept thinking of the ingredients of that 
double banana split and Connie eating 
them: three scoops of white ice cream, 
two slices of banana, syrup, nuts, cherries, 
and whipped cream all over the top. I 
think the only thing that really mattered 
to Connie or that she lived long enough 
to want badly was white ice cream and I 
got a certain satisfaction out of thinking 
I had provided the main event in her life 
as far as white ice cream went. 

After Connie’s funeral they took Mrs. 
Weaver home and the rest of us spent 
Sunday afternoon driving around. It was 
a fine sunny day out; we had been afraid 
it would rain again. 


July Fourth, After the Picnic 


SCOTT GREER 


As I stood by the brook, in its dwindling waters 

I heard the dry cough, the summer sound 

And down through the brown air the dead leaves tumbled 
As murderous harvest covered the ground. 


Summer, summer, the short spring over, 
Hills show their gleaming tecth, 

Obsidian helmets cap the white shoulders 
Of dead meadows rattling with seed 


And across the hill face 
Through ghaying evening 
the tired sheep follow 
Their blind blank grieving 


(The lambs are dead O 
the new lambs are eaten) 


Asking no question, belicving no answer 

But crying and crying across all the graying 
Sione and cold of the steep bill evening 
Patiently following gricf. 


(The lambs are dead O 
bung high and eaten) 
Their old women’s faces 
Blank as their grieving 
Blank as the hill face 
Blank as the evening 


(Why are the lambs dead 
What have you eaten?) 


Summer, summer, the short spring over; 

The new skulls show their gleaming tecth 

And in dusty meadows among the hot boulders 
The killers are washing the blood from their fleece. 
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The Little People 


JAMES NEWCOMER 


THE AMERICAN OFFICER came to Kurt and 
Rosamond’s room the night that they 
shared their secret with the midgets. All 
the little people—Yetti and Gretchen and 
Henrietta, Laszlo and Herzl—had come 
from their cold rooms for the party. 
There had been a little wine. Yetti had 
sung a song. Herzl, as usual, had made a 
speech, for in the circus he had been 
master of ceremonies. And they had all 
congratulated Kurt and Rosamond. 

Rosamond had held court. She let her 
hands be kissed and bowed over. Laszlo, 
when he jumped to the arm of her chair 
and stood there not much more than a 
foot higher than her head, was a queen’s 
jester. She saw Kurt watching with ad- 
miration. The secret was out. She knew 
that he was proud of her, proud of him- 
self that she was going to have his baby, 
and for the moment she remembered his 
love and not his discontent. 

But when the midgets had left, the dis- 
content came back again. Rosamond 
closed the door upon Herzl, still bowing. 
Still happy and excited, she swung around 
on one foot, and the happiness slid away 
from her face like a mask. She had for- 
gotten, for a moment, the boarded win- 
dow, the fallen plaster, the single bed 
with its torn covers. She had forgotten 
that everything was bare or almost bare 
and hardly clean. She had forgotten, for 
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a moment, that it was cold. “I wish—” 
Rosamond said. 

Kurt wrapped the scarf around his neck 
and stuck the ends under his sweater. He 
would not want her to wish that they 
were back in Diisseldorf in their studio, 
and that friends, not midgets made friends, 
were everywhere and Kurt’s pictures in 
the shops where people wanted to buy. 
He would not wish with her. He would 
be angry if she wished any further. She 
slid into the chair across from him and 
put her hand out toward him to be 
touched. 

There was a knock at the door, and 
they said ‘Come in’”’ together. They 
looked up, like worshipers, when the 
American officer came into the room. They 
stood up, humbled, as always, afraid. 

“Guten Abend,” the officer said, and 
he tried to say something more in Ger- 
man. He did not remove his hat. Kurt 
used the English that he knew, angry be- 
cause he could be polite without feeling 
hatred, angry because he could feel the 
fear that he was never prepared for. 

“I saw your pictures in the shop win- 
dow,” the officer said. 

Kurt knew. There had been no canvas. 
He had stolen the wood on which they 

ere painted. He had stolen it because he 
had had to paint the pictures—he could 
not rest until he had painted the pictures. 
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But when there were no paints there was 
no use in stealing more wood. “Yes?” Kurt 
said. 

“They're good.” 

Hope came flying swiftly and erratic- 
ally, like a caged bird suddenly released. 
“You wanted to buy them?” Kurt asked. 

The officer said, ‘“‘No.” 

Because Rosamond would not let her- 
self hope, she could never tell that she was 
hoping something until it was destroyed. 
The officer was offering her a cigarette. 
She took it, and when he was not looking 
she put it in her pocket. She could save it 
for Kurt. Kurt asked the captain to sit 
down and shoved the chairs closer to- 
gether at the table. The captain laid out 
photographs for Kurt to look at. The men 
talked so fast that she could not follow 
their English. Kurt had learned so much 
English in the prison camp. He was ad- 
miring, and she drew near to look over 
his shoulder. She was a beautiful woman, 
the captain’s woman. In the snapshots she 
was difficult to define. But the studio por- 
trait would serve for a model. Hard waves 
shaped the still features, and tulle or chif- 
fon draped what would have been shoul- 
ders and bust. 

“Like a—like a—I am a poet, you see?” 
Kurt declaimed. He waved his arms and 
shaped things in the air with his hands. 
“Like a chestnut. When you break the 
shell there is the creamy white, like skin, 
and around that the rich — nussbraun, 
nussbraun, how do you say nussbraun? 
It undulates, so—” and he drew with his 
hands waves around Rosamond’s hair that 
hung so straight and lifeless. She could not 
help that, she thought. It was the third 
month, and if she had shampoo and combs 
and brilliantine— 
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“We will not mention it now,” Kurt 
was saying. “Another time. Bring me the 
other photographs. I shall first make 
sketches. And when it is done you shall 
tell me what you will pay me.” 

It was too difficult to follow what they 
said. There was the question of canvas and 
paints, but the officer would see that Kurt 
got those. And there was the question of 
time, for Kurt must work, but the officer 
would arrange that at the registry office. 
She wished that they would finish. It was 
too cold. 

And finally the officer did go, and Kurt 
and Rosamond could face each other. 
Hope was a dreadful thing, more dread- 
ful sometimes than hopelessness. Kurt be- 
gan to talk fast. He poured wine into 
glasses, and when he pressed a glass into 
her hand she raised it to his. The officer 
would pay three hundred marks for this 
picture. He would like it so well that 
other enemy soldiers would order pictures. 
There would be no more clearing of rub- 
ble for Kurt, no more being a checker and 
servant in the occupation warehouses for 
Rosamond. They would have fifty marks 
for some eggs, and they could barter eggs 
for some cloth and somewhere they would 
get some thread, and he would trade some- 
thing to the leather man for some nice 
leather, and that he would use for... 
When Rosamond put the wine to her lips 
she could not drink. 

“You will stay home and be a nice com- 
placent Hausfrau,” Kurt said. “You will 
eat and rest and take care of the baby 
properly. We shall make this a studio.” 
She looked at the bare, ugly room. She 
felt the wind coming between the cracks 
of the boards over the window, and she 
was cold. With what they got from the 
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occupation soldiers they could make this 
room into a studio—Kurt’s foolish plan- 
ning was sad. 

The light went out then. Yetti would 
have plugged in the electric heater that 
Herzl had stolen from the foreigners and 
blown out a fuse. It was doubtful that 
there would be another fuse until Herzl 
stole one somewhere. Rosamond undressed 
quickly. But before she crawled into bed 
she put her coat on over her underthings. 
Kurt was too excited, and he lit another 
cigarette from the pack that the foreign 
captain had left on the table. The end of 
the cigarette glowed in the dark. 


KURT WAS WORKING on the picture, Herzl 
and Laszlo were at the military caserne, 
the women had come to Yetti’s room. It 
was pleasant in Yetti’s room because Herzl 
had stolen a piece of glass and framed it 
in the boards over the window. Yetti 
climbed the little steps in front of her 
stove and filled their cups again with hot 
water—only warm now, really, for the 
fire had died down, and they pretended 
that they were drinking coffee. 
Rosamond unraveled some old yarn, 
and Yetti worked on Bitzi’s harness. 
Gretchen did nothing but sit with her 
hands folded and talk. Rosamond never 
could become quite unconscious of the 
midgets’ hands. How deftly they worked 
at the minutest tasks. And Henrietta, 
touching her curls kept tight with the 
curling iron that she heated at Yetti’s fire, 
fingered her hair with the unself-con- 
sciousness of a professional hairdresser, 
though the fingers were baby fingers. 
Rosamond had to shake her thoughts free 
from a picture of her own baby with hard 
little waves in her hair and clever hands. 
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Gretchen was telling them a story. “So 
Yetti took some of the flour,” she said, 
“and put it in Bitzi’s nose bag. ‘Poor Bitzi, 
poor Bitzi, poor Bitzi,’ she had been say- 
ing all day till I couldn’t stand it another 
minute. If she couldn’t get Bitzi grain, he 
should have some of her flour. Well, she 
put the nose bag on Bitzi then, and he 
snorted once, just once, mind you, and 
the flour went all over his face and all 
over Yetti and he looked at her the way he 
looks when he’s going to bite. And then 
he reared up on his front legs and kicked 
with his hind ones and poor Herzl’s In- 
dian clubs and juggling balls were smashed 
to flinders.” They all laughed, Yetti too. 
But of course Gretchen had to spoil it. 
“Herzl’s hated Bitzi ever since, hasn’t he?” 

It was hard to see how Yetti could give 
Bitzi’s harness a brighter sheen. Still she 
rubbed and rubbed. The brass sparkled 
like gold on the white leather. Rosamond 
could easily see what a pretty picture Yetti 
must have made, dressed in a pink net 
tutu, riding in the pretty white wagon 
behind Bitzi to make her entrance. 

“Then you will go with me into the 
country tomorrow, Rosamond,” Yetti 
said. “But you may not ride in the wagon. 
Even I do not make poor Bitzi pull me 
now. If we can only get some grain and 
hay that will be enough load for Bitzi.” 

So they sewed and talked until the win- 
ter dusk crept in. Rosamond wondered 
what Kurt might be doing. When she 
returned to her room, she found Kurt 
there using his chisel on the unfinished ala- 
baster figurine of Poetry rising out of 
Chaos which he had begun before the war. 
It was not a good sign, really, when Kurt 
worked on the figure. The sketches of the 
enemy officer’s woman evidently had not 
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shaped up. They lay on the table and on 
the floor, each torn or crumpled or slashed 
across with his charcoal. Now he had gone 
back to the statuette to create the mood, 
the inspiration. But the statuette did not 
take shape easily either. Kurt was irritable. 

Rosamond held up a bowl and tipped it 
so that Kurt could see the stew inside. 
“Yetti gave it to us,” she explained, trying 
to sound gay. 

Kurt looked at it a long time until his 
eyes focused. Then his mouth grew hard. 
“I want nothing from the midgets,” he 
said. Already he was a hero, a conqueror, 
a giant, all the more so because he was not 
yet successful. 

“But Kurt,” Rosamond protested, “it is 
good stew. And if you will not let me 
work—” She ladled the stew onto plates 
and put one in front of him. “And 
besides,” she said, sitting down and trying 
to flip her ugly skirt like a party dress, “it 
came of course from the foreigner.” 

Kurt ate listlessly. But when he had tak- 
en only a few bites he shoved the food 
aside. He looked at her sullenly. “I will 
not take food stolen from the foreigners.” 
The tears came to her eyes. She did not 
know how to answer him when he was 
angry. He jumped from the table and 
pointed at her. “I will earn our food,” he 
said loudly. “The foreigners may pay me, 
but I will not act as if I depend on them. 
They will be my clients. But I will not be 
a beggar or steal. And the midgets—I 
want no more to do with the midgets. I 
will not be fed by—by little people.” 

It was so much colder, Rosamond 
thought, when Kurt was angry. His 
mouth was not cruel, though it was shaped 
for cruelty. If he was cruel, he was cruel 
to himself, and he shared with her the 
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whip of his own anger. He would be sor- 
ry. And the weakness in the cruel shape 
of his mouth was the beginning of sorrow. 
She stared at him through her tears, and 
said nothing, nor could he find other 
words for his hatred of the enemy and his 
resentment toward the midgets. 

It was so still that they heard Yetti’s 
cries from her room and the curses of 
Herzl. Herzl’s curses were disgusting in 
his man’s treble. Kurt and Rosamond lis- 
tened and forgot their own troubles. Yetti 
cried out in pain, and then her footsteps 
sounded on the stairs with Herzl’s follow- 
ing after. When Yetti broke into the room 
she ran straight to Kurt. Herzl stood in 
the doorway flourishing his cane. 

“Yetti, Yetti,” Kurt said softly. If she 
needed help, and he could help her, she 
should not share in his resentment of the 
little people. He fondled her like a child. 
She sobbed against him. 

“Herzl has been dismissed by the for- 
eigners,” Yetti burst out between her 
cries. “They said he was stealing. And— 
and I gave you our stew.” 

Rosamond understood. Owning and 
stealing and giving—they were such dif- 
ferent states of being, such different 
actions, now that the Americans and the 
Russians had won the war. One owned 
only what one could keep. One took, one 
stole, what one needed. One gave only 
when one had more than enough to share. 

“The slut takes the food out of our 
mouths to give it to others,” Herzl said. 
“Does she suppose our food is to be got for 
the asking? Would she have me go hun- 
gry?” 

“You struck me, Herzl,”’ Yetti said. 
She had drawn away from Kurt, and she 
looked now sorrowfully at her husband. 
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Herzl might have been drunk, but he 
stood in the doorway, flourishing his cane, 
with dignity. The loss of his job and his 
food and his temporary security would 
have sobered him. 

“Yetti,” Herzl said, quiet now and 
superior, “you will look to your house- 
keeping. We are—we are not giants.” 

Rosamond scraped the stew from the 
dishes into Yetti’s bowl. “Here is your 
stew, Herzl,” she said. ““We have eaten 
hardly any of it.” 

“No, no, madame,” Herzl said, the mas- 
ter of ceremonies, the man of the world. 
“I could not be so little. You will please 
regard it as a gift.” 

Kurt took the bowl from Rosamond. 
“Take it, Herzl,” he said roughly. “Take 
it, take it, take it.” His voice grew louder 
with each word. He shoved the bowl rude- 
ly against Herzl. The little man backed 
against the door, but he could not escape 
Kurt. The stew ran down the front of his 
suit. When Kurt dropped the bowl it 
broke on the floor. Herzl, Rosamond 
thought, so small, so helpless, had to be 
afraid of Kurt. Before the big Kurt he did 
not dare be brave, even though none of 
them were giants, least of all Kurt. 

“Oh, Herzl, dear Herzl,” Yetti said. 
“Thank you, Kurt,” she said, pretending 
that both Herzl and she had not been 
affronted. She knelt on the floor to scrape 
the meat and gravy onto a broken piece 
of the bowl. Herzl knelt to help her. When 
they stood up, they bowed together and, 
like actors, withdrew. Alone, anyone in 
the world, anyone, was large enough to 
hurt them. 

There was some black bread left. ‘There 
was some Schmierkdse. Kurt and Rosa- 
mond ate it, for there was nothing in the 
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world humiliating enough, or terrifying 
enough, or disgusting enough to block 
them off from their hunger. Kurt shoved 
aside Poetry rising out of Chaos to sit on 
the edge of the table to eat his bread and 
curdled cheese. 


THE NEXT DAy it sleeted. Yetti, even if 
she had had time to become friendly, could 
not have gone with Rosamond and Bitzi 
into the country. There was need for food, 
though, and Rosamond had to go out into 
the town to see what she could find. Mis- 
ery could melt under a warm sun like 
snow, but in the sleet and bitter wind it 
froze about her like ice. She became 
numbed, and instead of hastening seemed 
to ooze through the cold; and all the ugly 
pictures of the city registered in slow 
motion, 

She bargained with the enemy officer’s 
cigarettes for potatoes in the railroad sta- 
tion. She stood in long lines at the baker’s 
and the grocer’s and got almost nothing. 
Dusk was coming on. As she hurried home, 
half-frightened, through the streets, the 
shattered walls and piled rubble seemed to 
be ineffectual disguises thrown up to hide 
something. 

Yetti’s room, when Rosamond returned 
to the house, was full of midgets and talk 
and feeble warmth and worry and hope. 
Kurt was there. The room was too small 
to let him sit aloof, and he held the pre- 
liminary drawing, almost complete, in 
front of him and studied it. He clung to 
the work, she thought, as a lawyer might 
cling to his law books, though there was 
no court in which he could practice, as a 
doctor might linger in his office, though 
his medicines had been all used up. The 
midgets clamored at her, but she spoke 
through their chatter at Kurt. 


cannot work here,” she said. 
“Why didn’t you make a fire in our room? 
The portrait must be completed.” 

“The officer was here,” Laszlo shouted 
above the others. “He is an offensive pig.” 

Kurt said, “I would not burn our wood 
if you could not share it.” 

Gretchen said, ‘The officer does not 
much like Kurt’s portrait.” She laughed. 
“Even though Kurt has made his woman 
look like a chestnut.” 

“Rosamond,” Yetti said plaintively, 
“Rosamond.” She stood in front of Rosa- 
mond like a tearful child. She reached not 
so high even as Rosamond’s waist. “Bitzi 
is gone. I went to pat his nose at mealtime 
and his stall was empty. He is gone.” 

“Bitzi? Gone? But Yetti, where has he 
gone? How could he get away?” Rosa- 
mond thought of Yetti in the pink tutu 
still, when she and Kurt came to live with 
the midgets, riding in the little white wag- 
on behind Bitzi, in the sunshine. She had 
not really worn the tutu, but she had 
taken it from its box to show it to Rosa- 
mond. 

“The bridle is broken,” Yetti said sad- 
ly. “He must have gone, like you, to search 
for food.” 

“Has she looked for him?” Gretchen 
said meanly in answer to Rosamond’s ques- 
tion. “She has gone down the street and 
peered in alleys, calling ‘Here, Bitzi, here, 
Bitzi,’ as if Bitzi were a dog and would 
come up wagging its tail. She asked sol- 
diers if they had seen Bitzi, and they pat- 
ted her head and one picked her up and 
set her on his shoulder. I have looked for 
Bitzi. Kurt and Laszlo have looked for 
Bitzi. Herzl is looking for Bitzi. Oh, boo- 
hoo-hoo yourself, Yetti.” Gretchen stirred 
the embers till they fell into gray ash, and 
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she turned her head aside so that they 
would not see her own tears. 

Rosamond was clasping Yetti against 
her skirt, but she freed one hand to take a 
stick from her net bag and lay it in the 
stove. She did it as a kindness, for it was 
doubtful whether it would burn. “Poor 
Yetti, poor Yetti,” she said, as Kurt might 
have done were he not wrapped up in the 
portrait. 

“T am ready to paint,” Kurt said, stand- 
ing up. “I am going to our room.” Rosa- 
mond kissed the top of Yetti’s head and 
then followed him. 


THE DARK DAYS PASSED, while Kurt 
worked and Rosamond pretended to work. 
She kept thinking about the baby. One 
day Yetti came in to be consoled about 
Bitzi, for still Bitzi was missing. Always 
the little people made Rosamond self-con- 
scious and reluctant about the baby. When 
she dreamed, either at night or while keep- 
ing her hands busy in the daytime, the 
baby eased into her mind tiny but full 
grown, like the midgets, old without ever 
having been young. How could she feed 
it? She planned where she could get work, 
back at the warehouse, if they would have 
her, clearing rubble, waiting on table in 
an officers’ mess. 

Yetti could be congratulated too, for 
Herzl had returned suddenly to say that 
he had found work with other soldiers. He 
would be bringing home food. For a mom- 
ent Yetti had been elated, for if they had 
food they would be able to find something 
for Bitzi. And then she had broken into 
tears, for Bitzi could not be found. 

That evening all the inhabitants of the 
house rejoiced. Herzl came home after 
dark with a shoulder of meat and a row of 
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ribs. He brought other food too, even hav- 
ing to return to the street to take from the 
cart that he had borrowed a second and a 
third load. He summoned Kurt and Rosa- 
mond and the other midgets. Proudly he 
displayed the food, even two bottles of 
wine. He played the master of ceremonies, 
and when he bowed too far in acknowl- 
edgment of their praise, he almost fell 
from the chair seat on which he was stand- 
ing. Kurt caught him and stood him 
upright again. The food, Herzl said, he 
had stolen from the enemy. 

Herzl and Yetti were most generous. 
They shared the beets and the sardines and 
the potatoes almost equally, and most 
wonderful of all, they declared that the 
meat was to be divided. Each couple 
should have chops from the row of ribs, 
and tomorrow night they would feast 
together on the shoulder. 

Herzl wiped his hands on his coat be- 
fore shaking hands with Rosamond and 
Kurt, Henrietta and Gretchen and Laszlo. 
But his coat was bloody too, so that he 
bloodied the hands of the others. When 
he fondled Yetti, his fingers left a mark 
that looked like a cut on her cheek. 


AND IT Was a feast. They came to Kurt 
and Rosamond’s room, for it was larger. 
Because the picture had gone well that 
day, Kurt was in good humor. He used 
almost an armload of precious wood in the 
stove. Laszlo and Henrietta brought some 
of their wood too. The stove grew hot 
enough to drive the cold back toward the 
boarded window. 

Yetti and Rosamond were to cook the 
meat, but the others came too in order to 
share the warmth. The odor grew almost 
unbearably tantalizing, while Herzl sup- 
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erintended and posed and was almost as 
gay as in the days of the circus. They 
laughed and joked and shouted nonsense 
while the last touches were put to the 
feast. Kurt set the portrait on the bed, and 
standing away from it, he threw kisses at 
the picture. And then he grasped Rosa- 
mond and kissed her so loudly that every- 
one laughed. 

When the food was placed on the table, 
they gathered around, and with the wine 
Kurt proposed a toast. He began gaily. 
“To—to—” he cried, seeking someone to 
toast, and he finished, “To our Yetti, our 
beloved friend,” softly and tenderly. 
Yetti smiled while tears rolled down her 
cheeks. Herzl would not be outdone. “To 
the new Kurt,” he proclaimed, raising his 
glass to Rosamond, and they all drank 
happily again. 

“It is not pig,” Gretchen announced. 
Gretchen always spoke so sharply that 
they all heard her, though all were talking 
at once. They tasted the meat critically 
and speculated, guessing that it was beef 
or veal or ox. But the delights of satisfy- 
ing hunger were too demanding, and soon 
they fell to eating swiftly and deliber- 
ately. 

They ate more than they needed, know- 
ing that they ought not. When they had 
satisfied their first hunger, they ate more 
daintily, talking and sipping at their wine, 
but Laszlo and Gretchen took new help- 
ings, pretending to eat, though they meant 
to slip what was on their plates into their 
pockets and take it to their rooms. They 
did not put fuel on the fire now, for hav- 
ing satisfied their biggest need they grew 
cautious again. 

“Rosamond, darling,” said Yetti during 
a lull in their chatter, “I have a present 
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for you.” She drew something from under 
her coat. “Herzl and I wish you all pos- 
sible happiness.” 

Rosamond took it and shook it out. She 
was holding for all to see a sweater, not 
much larger than a baby’s sweater. It was 
pink, too, the color of Yetti’s costume. 

“It has shrunk, Rosamond,” Yetti said, 
“and is much too small for me. You will 
need it for the baby.” 

“But the yarn,” Rosamond protested. 
“You will need it for yourself, Yetti. You 
can make out of it something that you 
will need.” 

Herzl said with dignity, “It is our pleas- 
ure, madame, that your first gift for the 
baby should come from Yetti and me. You 
will remember Herzl and Yetti as your 
warmest friends.” 

Rosamond was saying her thanks and 
Kurt was proposing a toast to Herzl and 
Yetti when the door opened. It was the 
enemy officer. The cold rushed in with 
him. “Greetings!” he said loudly. “To all, 
greetings.” 

Kurt rose, and Herzl and Laszlo too. 
They were surprised and embarrassed and 
not a little afraid. The remains of the roast 
sat on the table. “Good evening, sir,” Kurt 
said. “Will you join us? Iwas proposing a 
toast.” 

“A toast?” the captain said. “I never 
pass up the chance to drink a toast. Who 
to? To Hitler? To Roosevelt? To the army 
of occupation?” 

His words were clear, but they knew 
that he was drunk. That he was drunk was 
an insult that they could not understand. 
Power should be the same as dignity. To 
be powerful without dignity was to be a 
barbarian. He wore Lederhosen instead of 
his army trousers, and the bare knees be- 
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tween the shorts and his boots were an 
insult too. Only someone who was sure of 
being warm dared allow himself to be so 
cold. 

“Please accept this, sir,”” Kurt said, 
handing him a glass of wine. “And would 
you care to see the portrait? It is almost 
finished. Sit down, please, Captain. Ladies, 
may I present—” And Kurt, confused, 
went for the picture, talking all the while. 

“We have met the captain,” Yetti said 
politely. She would help them all, even the 
captain. Rosamond sat quiet, suddenly 
cold again. 

Kurt set the canvas in its stretcher on 
the edge of the table. Cold, too, Rosamond 
thought, looking at the woman’s portrait, 
hard and cold, though it is a good paint- 
ing. Kurt, too, as in the photograph, had 
made her head rise out of a mist where 
shoulders and breasts should be. 

The captain looked at it a long time. 
Then, “A vous,” he said finally in disgust- 
ing French, thrusting his glass toward the 
picture, and "A vous, d vous, a vous,” to 
each of them. They held their glasses to- 
ward him, cautiously, afraid of him 
because he was an enemy officer but not 
knowing how to meet this strange mood. 
They sipped without pleasure when he 
tossed back his head and drained the glass. 

His head was still thrown back and his 
eyes closed when he began snapping his 
fingers. “The pictures,” he said, “the snap- 
shots, the photographs. Give em to me.” 
When Kurt handed them to him, the cap- 
tain shuffled them like cards, rapidly at 


first, and then more slowly, as if reluctant 
to leave off looking at the one on top, yet 
reluctant to look at the next one. When he 
tore them in two and dropped them on the 
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floor, his expression might have been a 
sober one of regret or of pain. But then 
he belched, and as he reached across the 
table to filch a piece of meat he clumsily 
knocked over Yetti’s glass. For a moment 
he chewed noisily. “Horse meat,” he said. 

Yetti jerked, just the way, Rosamond 
thought, she had seen a woman jerk when 
struck by shrapnel. What the captain had 
said was an unarguable revelation. They 
all held the knowledge in their minds as 
for a moment they had held the meat in 
their mouths, tasting it. The captain 
screwed his lips together as if to spit, and 
he made the sound of spitting too at the 
portrait. His eyes closed, and now, without 
the eyes to show his thought, his features 
drained away in disappointment, sorrow 
perhaps, bereavement. He was not even an 
enemy to hate. Like a sober man in dark- 
ness he fumbled his way out of the room. 
Watching him hopelessly, Kurt lost his 
hold on the portrait, and as it fell a corner 
of the table ripped the canvas. 

“There is nothing to forgive, Herzl,” 
Yetti said after a long silence, though 
Herzl had not spoken. She held up her 
hand to stop the others from speaking. 
“No, no,” she said, and her eyes held more 
the hardness of decision than Rosamond 
had ever seen before, “you shall still cat 
all that is left of Bitzi. Herzl knew what 
he was doing. One cannot barter with 
only juggling tricks and pleasant words. 
We must feed off one another. You will 
forgive me though, Herzl, if I can eat 
nothing?” 

Her eyes seemed to plead with him, as 
if she were ashamed that she could not 
fully profit by the strength that he had 
had the courage to show. It was strangely 
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delicate of Herzl to say nothing. He put 
his hand to her elbow and escorted her— 
the master of ceremonies paying tribute 
to the star in the ring—from the room. At 
the door he compromised with only a 
slight bow. 

There was chatter then of course from 
Gretchen and Henrietta and Laszlo. But 
even as they berated Herzl and reviled the 
officer, Rosamond noticed that they 
slipped into their pockets whatever of 
Bitzi they could. She was glad when they 
were gone. 

It was hard to speak to Kurt alone. 
“What will you do now?” she asked in a 
flat voice, flat like earth or rock or steel, 
enduring. 

Kurt stood before the alabaster figure. 
His finger touched the head of Poetry ris- 
ing out of Chaos. Steadily he pressed 
against it, until the figure toppled to the 
floor. He stooped to gather the fragments 
into his cupped hands. 

“I shall work for the enemy,” Rosa- 
mond said, when he did not answer. 

“Te will not be nice, Rosamond,” he 
said, still stooped with the alabaster frag- 
ments in his hands, ‘“‘working for the 
enemy. You are a beautiful woman.” 

She thought for a moment before an- 
swering. How good it would be to be 
cherished by Kurt, to be protected. But 
there was something good, too, about not 
being able to hope. She smoothed the gray 
stuff of her coat with her hands. “I shall 
let them see that I am going to have a 
baby,” she said. “They—they will not 
harm me. And you?” 


“T shall gather rubble,” he said quietly, 
and his eyes were steady as he looked at 


her. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


Our Youth: Aspiring or Tiring? 


LOUIS FILLER 


“anp the younger generation?” asks an ex- 
patriate, gone these thirty years from the 
United States. “Does it still ‘aspire’?” The 
quotation marks are important; “aspiration” 
had a special meaning to my correspondent’s 
“generation” of circa 1910, with its Armory 
Show, Paterson Pageant, feminism, Freud, 
anti-war, anti-formalism—all the banners 
which fluttered Flair-like from the Dial, Poetry, 
the Masses, the New Republic, and the So- 
cialist Call. Some of these causes and periodicals 
are still with us. The most significant change 
is that so many social wars have been won. 
Once they encouraged ardent young people to 
vocalize and have fun—and feel they were 
also furthering progress. But women have the 
vote. The unions are powerful instruments for 
their own special interests. Freud has been in- 
stitutionalized. And there is more socialism— 
or socialization—in government than many 
socialists of 1914 dared to imagine. 

Still, we are hardly in the promised land. 
The emancipated lady’s question about the 
younger generation still stands. Does it 
“aspire”? Which of our youth can match 
Frank Tannenbaum, a young East Sider, a 
student of the libertarian Ferrer School, who 
served time for having, in the winter of 1914, 
led several hundred homeless unemployed into 
various churches in New York in order to test 
the Christian gospel? But perhaps a better con- 
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trast is with the subsequent post-World War I 
period: a period of fatuous prosperity, maybe, 
but also of vigorous protest. Greenwich Village 
reached a brilliant height in the twenties. If it 
attracted a larger percentage of mere thrill 
seekers than during the time of Woodrow Wil- 
son and John Reed, it also drew hordes of in- 
tense young people determined to warm their 
hands before the fire of life. The New Masses 
maintained to a much more politicalized extent, 
under Mike Gold and associates, the cam- 
paign of the earlier Masses. The “little” mag- 
azines, scorning advertisers and clichés, flour- 
ished, as did several which were not so little, 
notably the American Mercury, with its anti- 
Babbitt program. And there was Paris, offer- 
ing, among other things, a favorable rate of 
exchange, when America became intolerable. 

With such a display of restlessness, artistic 
vigor, and unwillingness to conform, our cur- 
rent crop of young people seem unable to com- 
pete. The word has gone about that they are 
disappointing. With a dreadful decade behind 
them, and in the face of the world crisis, they 
appear trivial in personal affairs, apathetic to 
larger political realities. They are not thinking 
—or rather, they are not thinking outside their 
own skins, They are on a perpetual prowl for 
security, are overeager for the main chance. If 
Bohemia is not dead, it is right next door to it: 
whatever else our Fulbright Fellows may be 
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doing in Paris, Rome, or elsewhere, they are not 
forgetting to study. And the few acolytes 
whom the traditional radical movements at- 
tract tend to be mere wacks or exhibitionists, 
rather than original energies needing unortho- 
dox surroundings. The Communists, of course, 
no longer welcome originality among their 
young. 

One who is neither of our youth nor alien 
to their interests must find them somewhat 
astonishing. It’s not that they have no emo- 
tional ties to the symbols of reform or revolu- 
tion which stirred vital elements of earlier 
generations, or that they don’t yearn for self- 
discovery, or put a high price on their freshness 
and sinews.... But young people are supposed 
to be poets: curious, experimental, self-expres- 
sive—how else can they grow up? And what do 
they want that older folks can’t duplicate— 
these youngsters (some, to be sure, no longer 
young) who are still under the parental thumb, 
still unemployed, at school, or profiting from 
the GI Bill? Or employed, the mind still in 
flux, not yet buried in the job? These are 
halcyon days for the once-despised Babbitt of 
Main Street, and for Babbitt’s children. The 
remarkable thing is that barring superficial 
characteristics due to special training, for in- 
stance in the New Criticism, or to such recent 
contacts as the Progressive party, they can’t 
be clearly distinguished from anybody else’s 
children. 

There are, apparently, no flies on them; no 
one will sell them the Brooklyn Bridge. They 
are incredibly open-minded on basic things, 
meaning ways of acquiring food, clothing, and 
shelter. This includes dissidents who claim to 
be holding out against the tides of conformity, 
and who have absolutely no influence on the 
majority. (There is, for example, the Young 
Progressive who concedes that if he were of- 
fered $5,000 a year for work opposed to his 
convictions, he would probably give them up. 
“You have to live.”) They have no antipathy 
to John D. Rockefeller. They do not love the 
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working class, assuming there is such a thing. 
Their attitude toward the Germans and Jap- 
anese, and, to a large extent, the Russians, is 
governed solely by expedience. 

“When we were in high school,” a student 
explained the other day, “we were interested 
in marks. After we graduate, we'll be interested 
in making money.” The group of student-con- 
ferees laughed. “Well, or prestige, or what 
have you.” There is the student who can’t make 
up his mind whether to go to work for the 
unions or for the employers. There is the lad 
who intends to make fund-raising a career. 
Fund-raising for what? Don’t be silly. Fund- 
raising, one learns, is a promising career. Open- 
ings of all kinds. 

They are clearly interested in the symbols 
of comfort and safe harbor: a wife, a home, 
a salaried job. And a car, or a better car—a 
symbol of status, They are not diffident about 
accepting aid of any kind. Wife works, some- 
times under duress, sometimes with self-drama- 
tization, but without vigorous protest. They 
are anxious to get along, with neighbors and 
with the community. Health interests them, 
too. The body must be preserved—nothing 
happens without the body—and so must the 
mind: they cultivate what might be called a 
“healthy outlook.” Van Wyck Brooks, who 
once, to his own generation, denounced Amer- 
ican commercialism for its shallow and per- 
sistent optimism—“avoid strong emotions if 
you wish to retain a youthful complexion”— 
would find that many younger readers today 
miss the point of his irony. 

Finally, youth as Youth has resigned; there 
is no such thing. Not in the United States. 


The family is the unit of happiness, or, again, 
at least of security, to be defended with moats 
and drawbridges. Tentative alliances, initiated 


at social affairs and business places, in class- 
rooms and on tennis courts, are possible, but 
cautiously and for limited objectives. The 
Youth Movement, so powerful in the past, so 
assiduously cultivated by radicals and reac- 
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tionaries (“He who has the youth has the 
future”) is no more. For that, one must go 
back again to the YMCA and the Boy Scouts. 


ALL THIs is supposed to be disappointing. We 
have become used to the idea that youth must 
save the world by standing apart from it and 
opposing it. Ah, youth! Yet what has been 
called “the young idea”—the idea of youth as 
an independent segment of society—is dis- 
tinctly modern, There was no such thing in the 
nineteenth century in this country. Its period- 
icals say nothing on the subject, if one excepts 
a few articles offering “Counsels to the Youth” 
and “Advice to Young Ladies.” The great na- 
tional reform movement of the period 1902- 
1912 made nothing special of youth. Upton 
Sinclair expressed himself in that time by 
pooling his energies with the powerful and 
popular muckraking movement, not by stand- 
ing apart from it. There was, during the first 
decade of this century, no such phrase as The 
Younger Generation—not with capital letters. 

Historically, Randolph Bourne’s Youth and 
Life (1913) is new. This book by “the flying 
wedge” of an unprecedented “younger genera- 
tion” is like a flourish of trumpets. It bristles 
with such opinions as that youth is never 
wrong, age never right; that youth alone has 


courage, imagination, and altruism; and that 


it must become the banner-bearer in a drive 
for humanitarian and cultural goals. Bourne 
spoke for those of whom his friend Floyd Dell 
wrote: 


There was a boy in Chicago, and a boy in 
Oshkosh, and a boy in Steubenville ...and so 
on—one here and there, and all very lonely and 
unhappy. ... They were idealists, and lovers of 
beauty, and aspirants toward freedom; and it 
seemed to them that the whole world was in a 
gigantic conspiracy to thwart ideals and tram- 
ple beauty underfoot and make life merely a 
kind of life imprisonment. So it was that these 
youth came to hate and despise the kindly and 
excellent people who happened to be their 
elders. ... 
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It is hard to believe that an attitude like the 
above once seemed to make sense. Younger 
people to whom it is described today can’t un- 
derstand it, particularly the lighthearted tone 
toward serious matters. Living in the shadow 
of catastrophe, they are in no mood to say 
patently foolish things. And the earlier youth 
generation, which suffered a war of its own, 
seems to them merely irresponsible—but ir- 
responsible not in the sense of being inade- 
quate for social tasks. There simply seems to 
our present-day young no percentage in Bo- 
hemian radicalism. They understand the Four 
Freedoms. They are sympathetic to Woodrow 
Wilson’s New Freedom, though a little hazy 
on details. But “freedom” as it was preached 
in the pre-World War period by Mabel Dodge 
Luhan or Emma Goldman—freedom for free- 
dom’s sake, life as experiment and spiritual 
revelation—seems untenable to them and not 
worth talking about. 

Interestingly enough, they are a little more 
sympathetic to, or at least aware of, the atti- 
tude of youth after World War I. They grasp 
the idea of a youth that went into a war “to 
make the world safe for democracy,” and came 
out disillusioned. They have no particular sym- 
pathy with the “flaming” youth aspects of the 
twenties, no interest in emulating the more 
reckless and self-destructive aspects of the 
period which produced Hart Crane and F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. But they are not inclined to mount 
a high horse in analyzing the period. Its failure 
to further the League of Nations doesn’t out- 
rage them—what, after all, have we done with 
the UN that is more significant? They are 
likely to agree with Joseph Wood Krutch’s 
The Modern Temper (1929), that man is a 
helpless and insignificant thing in a senseless 
universe, and conclude that one can do worse 
than have as good a time as possible. 

In fact, youth today are 1920-ish—plus 
anxiety. If they are not “disillusioned,” hav- 
ing accepted their own war as having been 
preferable to fascism, they have no clearly de- 
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fined aims. There are, of course, as many ster- 
ling and talented young people about as there 
ever have been: among what Bill Mauldin calls 
“the college crowd,” in the unions, and among 
the junior executives. And, as compared with 
a large number of their predecessors of twenty- 
five years back, they are doing rather well. 
They did not come back from the late war 
roaring for blood, as it was feared they might. 
They have not been excessively raucous and 
uncouth, It is no crime on their part to be 
interested in personal peace and security— 
though one would appreciate a greater display 
of interest on their part in helping to achieve 
it. 

As the international crisis continues to in- 
tensify, one of several possibilities would seem 
in the offing: a still heavier leaning on govern- 
ment for support, a deeper burrowing into the 
womb of social forms and symbols; or an 
utterly new departure, dependent on factors to 
which our youth can only contribute, and 
involving in some fashion the complex im- 
pulses and events which have brought us to 
the present. 


THESE YOUTHFUL “Moons” of the past dec- 
ades are not accidental things. Nor is the pres- 
ent temper independent of those preceding. 
During our Era of Reform, the pre-World 
War I period, an enormous reservoir of liberal- 
ism and radicalism—in effect, of democracy 
and national unity—was built up. Contact be- 
tween the general masses of Americans and 
their spokesmen, headed by the famous muck- 
rakers, was comprehensive and varied. Being 
popular, however, this great reform movement 
for the most part emphasized the public weal, 
rather than the individual. It was the purpose 
of sensitive talents among the younger peo- 
ple who emerged about 1910—products of 
the railroad, the big city, and modern industry 
—to modernize social and individual Ameri- 
can relations, as the sober reformers were mod- 
ernizing our economics and politics. 
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It is a sign of our times that this period has 
never been adequately reviewed and assimi- 
lated. It is a judgment upon such figures as 
Bourne, Reed, Ezra Pound, and Max Eastman 
that their names do not add up to an intelligible 
picture of the fateful years in which they 
disported themselves on the American scene. 
For we live in the shadow of a series of youth 
movements which all but made a principle of 
trying to kick the past away behind them as 
though they had abolished cause and effect. 
The “revolt of youth” unfortunately devel- 
oped, to some extent, at the expense of the 
greatest American reform movement in the pe- 
riod which led up to our entrance into World 
War I. And still there was nothing absolutely 
wrong with the younger—and older—genera- 
tions which time might not have cured. A re- 
conciliation between reformers and youth 
might well have given us an America which 
was master of itself. Unhappily, World War I 
was a traumatic experience to the young. They 
had not really been opposed to reform; they 
had taken it for granted, assumed that the 
“common people” were dull but decent. Bitter 
differences on the question of the war—and the 
Bolshevik revolution—split the generations of 
1900 and 1910 wide apart. It turned the 
youngsters from friends of America into mor- 
dant critics. It antagonized native Americans 
who had once respected Eugene V. Debs and 
willingly given the poet Vachel Lindsay bread 
in exchange for his verses. 

If middle-class America recklessly spent, 
during the twenties, its liberal heritage in irre- 
sponsible excesses of bigotry and waste, its 
younger critics spent theirs in extremes of in- 
dividualism and eccentricity. By 1929, there 
was little remermbered about the possibility of 
a national understanding, or a democratic 
forum. A few socialists and communists and 
advocates of civil liberties, a scattering of vil- 
lage atheists, a few mass unions with a need 


for stepping lively, and a few farmers who 
held out against a prosperity which passed 
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them by—such was the wreckage of democ- 
racy. 


IF THE FEELINGS of the present younger gen- 
eration are, in part, tuned to the twenties, their 
fortunes are completely tied up with those 
who, for better or worse, weathered the eco- 
nomic crisis of the thirties. These are the par- 
ents, the society, even the associates of the 
bulk of today’s youth. What, in the way of 
ideas and information, have they derived from 
them? What have they learned of the New 
Deal? The amazing fact of recent times has 
not been that so violent an attack has been 
launched against the New Deal and its polit- 
ical offspring, but that so little has been said 
in its defense in terms of its actual achieve- 
ments. Writers, technicians, administrators, 
and workers soft-pedal their past relations 
with WPA, CCC, and the other lettered offices. 
To them, all this smacks of failure, not of 
accomplishment—not of high hopes and social 
experiment. WPA means, today, leaf-raking 
and “boondoggling”’—not the art of Dong 
Kingman, Joseph Hirsh, and the Index of 
American Design, not the Writers Guides, not 
human and natural conservation, not build- 
ings and roads for all the people. 

Nor have such charges as Senator McCarthy 
has exploited been met with boldness and prin- 
ciple: “One must live.” But Senator Glen Tay- 
lor was more forthright when, denouncing red 
herrings, as he deemed them, in a public ad- 
dress, he asserted that, sure, he might have 
joined the Communist party, had he been ap- 
proached, when, during the thirties, he was on 
hard times and his family in need. 

What is the heritage of the young? That of 
a generation which played boldly with the idea 
of abandoning the liberal path. This is by no 
means to suggest that any considerable portion 
of the population turned communist, or even 


radical, in any substantial sense. But, being 
hungry, and in the absence of liberal convic- 
tions, they did not quibble over terms with 
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self-appointed messiahs. In the thirties youth 
became a vested interest. This was the time 
of the National Youth Administration, the 
National Students Federation, the American 
Youth Commission, the American Youth Con- 
gress, and a host of youth leagues affiliated with 
one or another party or tendency. This was the 
era of professional youth, anywhere from 
twenty to forty years old, whose business it 
was to “speak” for youth, whether called upon 
for an opinion or not. 

No one is a spokesman for youth today, and 
it is about time that the earlier youth theoret- 
icians were more critically examined than they 
have been. Take the thirties, the most harshly 
tried of all the decades: what was the weight 
of its crusade? It can be said that its youth 
sought individual security as industriously on 
all levels as they do today. No one, no matter 
how radical his convictions, turned down a 
good job, and too many of the “outstanding” 
lovers of mankind made themselves comforta- 
ble, physically at least, by means which con- 
tradicted their professed convictions. No doubt 
the youth of the thirties seem a little more fiery 
than present youth, if that is a virtue; but for 
the most part this dynamic front resulted from 
opinions dogmatically—rather than democrat- 
ically—maintained, and aggravated by hunger 
and uncertain prospects. The times also made 
place for articulate or aggressive characters 
who denounced inequality of various kinds. I 
recall, for example, a young and highly placed 
government functionary who had a way of 
referring to the hardship cases his department 
handled as “extremely distressing.” It must 
not be thought his appetite suffered in any 
way; this was merely a manner of speech ap- 
propriate to his work. Similar turns of phrase 
must come easily to undertakers. 

True, there was, in the thirties, an excited 
reading of books—seeing of plays—reading of 
newspapers, pamphlets, and magazines. There 
were endless discussions of ways and means out 
of the depression and up the big rock candy 
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mountain, which stirred the very backwoods. 
But in sum we saved our civilization with the 
last remnants of our liberalism. Since the con- 
clusion of World War II, there have been no 
methods suggested by means of which the 
New Deal and war years might be revaluated 
for living purposes. What is certain is that 
there is no group of leaders held over from the 
thirties to set the tone today, despite the New 
Deal measures for which they might claim 
credit, the righteous war on fascism, and the 
One World steps instituted under U.N. The 
older generation is the silent generation, with 
nothing to say, and disappointed that its 
juniors have nothing to suggest. 

There is no reason why the youngsters should 
exhibit eagerness, or why they should seize the 
initiative. Rather, in a world filled with the 
echo of atomic bombs, and shadowed by 1984, 
it is heartening that they are so free of pre- 
conceptions and have so strong a sense of sur- 
vival. The old wars of feminism, socialization, 
and modern speech have been Balkanized. The 
main danger is elsewhere. Peace has become 
indivisible, as has freedom. The young are wise 
to take their time and attempt to determine 
where the lines of battle are being drawn. 

Which brings us back again to the crucial 
point too often missed by anxious observers of 
youth: that it is not an independent force, and 
no longer bears the future. What the young 
people lack, everybody lacks: a social purpose 
adequate for present needs—and capable of 
enlisting a variety of energies, older and 
younger. The thirties, spearheaded by the New 
Deal, appeared to achieve a formula which 
should have bound together the “progressive” 
elements of the country for social action. We 
agreed that no man was an island entire in it- 
self. Too much of such agreement, unfor- 
tunately, was of a hollow sort. Young peo- 
ple went on other people’s picket lines, col- 
lided with police, made impassioned speeches 
in behalf of slogans. Some died in Spain in a 
latter-day Children’s Crusade. A false light of 
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comradeship played upon the young like a 
beacon light. Their youthful counterparts to- 
day do well to avoid it; their caution and prac- 
ticality can stand them in good stead. The 
young western Pennsylvania miner’s son who 
does not know anything about the American 
League Against War and Fascism and never 
heard of the Federal Theater Project, but who 
remembers his long childish hunger during his 
pre-Army years, and is determined never to 
be hungry again if he can help it, has a point. 
But he needs to understand that in compre- 
hending his own needs he must also respect 
those of other people; otherwise, his Realpolitik 
may fail him as catastrophically as the mud- 
dled and egocentric and dogmatic thinking of 
his predecessors failed them. 

I recall the termagant next door, during 
darker days of the depression, who regularly 
before going to work, and while serving her 
husband breakfast, vilified him in a shrill voice 
for being unemployed, living off her labors, 
not being man enough to kill himself. I never 
heard him speak, and have often wondered 
what he did when his day came.... And is 
the lesson of this tragic predicament that, as 
another man of the time said with a bitter 
smile, your pocketbook is your best friend? 
“Damn right,” says a young man. But there 
was another young man who, fifteen years ago, 
used to come regularly to a café where an 
artistic crowd hung out. He was more success- 
ful, and financially secure, than any other per- 
son in the place. But his smile hung on his 
cheeks, and he yearned to be accepted. The 
girls despised him. Another one of the same 
stripe haunted the streets in an automobile 
every night, hoping for the great adventure 
which never came. Still another, a brilliant 
and well-favored university instructor—. 
Many young people today have taken thought 
on this general subject of practical compro- 
mises and human need, and bound unto them- 
selves mates. Too many marry for disturbing 
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reasons, like, God forgive them, because Susie 
and Joan are married, or because they want to 
settle down, seize a little organized satisfac- 
tion while possible, and the like. One hopes 
and surmises that they are doing better than 
they know—that the percentage of divorces 
will be reasonable, and disenchantment mod- 
erate—and that they will have grown away 
from callow selfishness and narrow caution, 
as their lives expand and their associates de- 
mand a fuller measure of charm and signifi- 
cance from them. 

They need help in realizing that they must 
give, as well as get. They are not always clear 
on this point. I recall an abject editorial in the 
New York Times, published when conscrip- 
tion got under way in 1940, in which the 
editor fairly begged to be forgiven by youth 
for having spread before them so distasteful a 
world of insecurity and war. Too many elders 
take similarly apologetic stances. As many 
make a practice of ingratiating themselves 
with their students, employees, and children. 
One can’t too much blame young people for 
taking advantage of such relationships, or hav- 
ing their heads turned by such evidence of 
their power and prestige. _ 

Being willing to make great demands upon 
organized society, the fledglings can properly 
be asked to reciprocate in terms of service and 


What Wind? 


And what wind serves to advance an honest 


mind? JOHN DONNE 


WHILE TRYING, all last year, to assess and assay 
a number of books for the Texas Institute of 
Letters, I often asked myself the question 
which stands just above on this page, and still 
troubles me more, I suppose, than ever it did 
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quality. This would, of course, lay a greater 
responsibility on their elders, for higher stand- 
ards and competence in discriminating pro- 
duction. Too many teachers and employers 
pal around with youth for lack of anything 
else to offer in the way of leadership. In the 
absence of a more honorable and intelligent re- 
lationship, our youth may slacken and grow 
politic. For their insecurity can’t be overesti- 
mated. They work sleeplessly building cliques 
and cults with any material available: clubs, 
neighbors, acquaintances, ideas—anything and 
anybody. 

Younger . . . Lost. . . Depression . . . there 
is no official name as yet for the latest genera- 
tion. But it is obviously a distinct part of the 
Atom-bomb Era, and eager to survive in it. Its 
program is no more precise and far-sighted 
than that of the bomb manufacturers, but its 
intentions can be clearly discerned. No, it 
doesn’t “aspire.” In what sense did it ever? 
The present candid acknowledgment of hu- 
man self-interest may be a forward step: a 
beginning in re-establishing a social process of 
give and take which involves the compromises 
and understandings democracy assumes. We 
may even rediscover love and loyalty, and a 
courage which is neither false nor irrational. 
Such traits are not impossible in the young— 
if they can be anticipated from their elders. 


LAURA KREY 


John Donne. For even though the age in which 
he lived was also threatened by a varied assort- 
ment of what he aptly called “emergent occa- 
sions,” he was able to oppose to them all quite 
a few basic certainties which most people lack 
today—lack, indeed, to such an extent that 
many are no longer able to trust very confi- 
dently in even that sporadic element in human 
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consciousness which our ancestors rather com- 
monly referred to as “sweet reason.” 

Naturally, therefore, we are nearly all 
wracked and torn, in our strange dissolving 
era, by many of the same gnawing doubts and 
anxieties and tensions which seem, again and 
again, to afflict nearly everyone whenever the 
world appears to be hesitating at one of those 
vast turnings in time which one ancient harp- 
singer long ago described as “setting the brav- 
est in bondage to fear.” So, I should have to 
have read even less than I have in the, to me, 
often terrifying field of history to entertain 
the least hope of being able to sum up any set 
of conclusions about anything which might 
be regarded, in our reeling age, as representa- 
tive of any sort of established opinion. And 
when the issue at stake has to do, furthermore, 
with so slippery and elusive a task as is always 
involved in any comparative appraisal of books 
(or friends), who could be rash enough to 
imagine that he might be able to speak for 
another? 

Laying aside, therefore, any intention of 
even trying to do so here, I should like also to 
make clear that I depended very little, for my 
own guidance in the sometimes quite puzzling 
task of reading for the Institute, on any hard 
and fast set of rules or requirements. Instead, 
I ventured to hope that any even moderately 
skilful or competent reader should be able to 
taste and sample books more or less as any crit- 
ical wine taster is able to tell, from a few drops 
on his tongue, whether the vintage he is testing 
may be good, bad, or indifferent or—a far more 
exacting discrimination—good, better, or best. 


BEGINNING, then, with that aspect of litera- 
ture in which my sympathy is always with the 
novelist, who must inevitably struggle with 
more difficulties in his path than the uniniti- 
ated can possibly dream of, I am obliged to 
report that most of the pieces of fiction which 
I read for the Institute were curiously marked, 
to my mind, by more or less the same repeated 
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failure on the part of their authors to gaze 
with their own eyes at a large share of their 
material. And by that I do not mean in any 
way to question the fact that many of these 
novels were full to the brim of all the per- 
versities and horrors and—even in the most 
hard-boiled sometimes—of a fair share, too, of 
those oozy sentimentalities which Hollywood 
may have taught the authors of these aston- 
ishing books to think of as part and parcel of 
the most extreme realism. I mean, rather, that 
all but a few of these essays in fiction seemed 
to me to carry on page after page the plain 
imprint of that peculiar disinclination, in 
those who wrote them, which T. S. Eliot has 
described as springing, perhaps, out of some 
genuine inability in most modern men to “‘bear 
very much reality.” 

For even though many of the novels which 
thus came under my eye for the Institute were 
packed and crowded with a copious quantity 
of those down-to-earth scenes which are com- 
monly regarded as super-realistic, yet very lit- 
tle of that material seemed to me to be drawn 
out of any such painful and careful scrutiny of 
life itself as appears, for example, in René Bé- 
haine’s probing novels about the times we are 
all now living through. Instead, the authors of 
most of the novels that I am now discussing 
seemed to be consciously or unconsciously 
shielding themselves from anything like the 
wrenching sort of anger and agony that one 
feels in much of the literature out of Europe 
today. And this they were able to do, I believe, 
by thinking of the main substance of their 
work as if they were seeing it, first and last, on 
some one or another of the many illusory screens 
which mercifully picture, day after day, only 
the mere surface of any sort of grief, horror, 
pain, joy, or perplexity. In the same way, and as 
abundantly full also as many of these same 
novels were of some such pitiful assemblage of 
deformed characters as frequently appear in 
some modern paintings, I could seldom detect 
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in any of these often well-plotted pieces 
of fiction even a glimmering trace of that eerie 
genius which permitted one modern painter 
to make of the neighing head of a bodiless 
horse a sign and a warning to our age. 

This failure on my part may, of course, in- 
dicate some fundamental lack of discernment 
in my own approach to the many problems in- 
volved in any sort of criticism, But as I read 
and reread these novels, I often reflected with 
no little surprise that a few at least must have 
been written by the descendants of men who 
had learned on the hard road to San Jacinto, 
and on the still harder road back from Appo- 
mattox, how essential it is to know, in any 
situation, exactly and precisely with what you 
are dealing. 

And suppose, I keep thinking with a queer 
kind of inner shiver every time I start meditat- 
ing again on one after another of these books 
—-suppose the day comes when almost no one 
can agree anymore on what is, or isn’t, so? 


CONSIDERING, then, the general character of 
most of the fiction that came into my study 
last year, and the rare appearance in any time 
or place of even a better than ordinary novel, I 
was glad enough to come, finally, on several 
which seemed to be marked by at least the se- 
rious endeavor of their authors to raise their 
work to some such level as Santayana must 
have had in mind when he wrote of all art as 
dependent on some quality in it that is capable 
of both “tormenting and educating the spirit.” 
And in choosing among these promising novels, 
I could only try to estimate which one of them 
all had best succeeded in exploring the strange 
mystery of time, and the baffling fact, which 
both Conrad and Michelangelo understood so 
well, that pain and joy and beauty and ugliness 
seem often to meet and merge. 


The volumes of nonfiction represented in 
my opinion a considerably higher level of com- 


petence than the novels. And this, of course, 
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is no unusual circumstance, for to write fic- 
tion well demands more or less the same kind 
of sixth sense which often enables a poet to 
discern, by some mysterious intuition, that 
which often eludes the most conscientious re- 
searcher. Yet even to describe the simplest 
thing in the simplest language is (as Darwin 
somewhere says) a task of no light order; and 
to write about anything in a euphonious suc- 
cession of well-knit sentences and paragraphs 
that all flow together in the natural rhythm 
of English prose is an achievement which seems 
nowadays to elude the skill of many, if not 
most, college graduates in this country. 

Still, it was that now rather infrequent fa- 
cility in the use of our native tongue which I 
found myself looking most eagerly for in every 
book of nonfiction that I tried to read and 
compare for the Institute. In addition, how- 
ever, I also kept hoping to discover, in all or 
any of those books, some clear evidence that 
their authors were at least aware of how mys- 
terious the simplest fact may be, how full of 
implications innumerable. 

This particular comprehension, which deeply 
colors Walter Prescott Webb's moving account 
of the passing of the original Texas Ranger, 
and, to an even greater degree, every line al- 
most that R. B. Cunninghame-Graham ever 
wrote, also appears in abundant measure in the 
volume of nonfiction to which the Institute 
awarded first prize last November. And since 
that fact in itself is sufficient evidence of all 
that I might add in praise of Roy Bedichek’s 
Karénkaway Country, | prefer to call atten- 
tion, now, to another volume of nonfiction, in 
quite another category, which seems to me also 
to deserve special notice. 


IN SETTING FORTH in his book, The Case of 
John C. Watrous,* all the tragic circumstances 
which so persistently surrounded the man 


*Walace Hawkins, The Case of Jobn C. Watrous, 
University Press in Dallas, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, $5.00. 
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whose life he there records, Walace Hawkins 
has attained, it seems to me, a measure of in- 
sight into the perplexing and painful depths 
of the human spirit which one expects rather 
more often of great novelists or epic poets than 
of either historians or lawyers. Nevertheless, 
and in spite of his frequent tendency to fall 
back on the dry and dusty language which the 
legal profession usually employs, he is some- 
how able—I wish I knew how—so to order 
and arrange the facts he presents in this close 
study of a much neglected field in the history 
of Texas, that one is soon made to feel how 
proud and pitiful and shameful and baffling 
was the life of the man he memorializes in a 
volume which I admire even more with each 
reading. 

As tragic a figure almost as some of the 
characters who were banished, in the ancient 
Greek plays, to pass out their lives among 
strangers, Judge Watrous remained, all his 
days, an alien in the land where he served both 
in President Lamar’s cabinet and, later on, as 
federal judge also. Hooded and silent, through 
these years of great trial, and more and more 
bowed down by debt and trouble, he stalks 
through the pages of Mr. Hawkins’ extraordi- 
nary book until death relieves him, finally, of 
the sad fitful fever which his life must long 
have seemed to him to be. And in thus pre- 
senting so effectively the bald facts and 
bare bones in the case of John C. Watrous, Mr. 
Hawkins has demonstrated his complete under- 


standing of how necessary it is for any author 


of nonfiction to remember that truth may, 
indeed, be stranger and sadder than any kind 
of fiction. 

He has furthermore made available a num- 
ber of references and citations which help to 
clear up some of the tangled problems which 
various early Texas headrights have always 
presented to anyone who is trying to unravel 
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the intricate involvements that are part of the 
period. 


FINALLY, I have been wondering now for some 
time whether all those who hope to encourage 
good writing in any special locality should not 
also bend their efforts to raising up in that im- 
mediate area as many capable critics as possible 
—critics, now as rare as hen’s teeth anywhere, 
who would be, let us hope, much more gen- 
uinely interested in the superior quality of any 
book than in either its probable sales, or its 
propagandic value in even the most worthy 
direction. And because the need for such critics 
seems to me so imperative, I should like to sug- 
gest that some group which may be interested 
in the development of literature in Texas 
might well sponsor a substantial annual prize 
for the best piece of literary criticism that may 
appear, any year, in any Texas newspaper. 

And to encourage still further not only the 
recognition, but also the distribution, of su- 
perior books, from whatever source or foreign 
country they may spring, I should like also to 
inquire whether it might not be even a canny 
venture for some bookstore in Texas to provide 
some way of renting such books by mail. For 
unless books of this exceptional quality are able 
to command, by some exceedingly rare genius 
in their authors, the interest of the ordinary 
reader, they are hardly apt to be found in the 
usual rental or small public library; so how, in 
that case, is anyone who may thus be deprived 
of any way of sharpening his taste in books to 
know when or whether he is reading trash? 

In short, if one or two agencies in London 
can mail any book anywhere in the world in 
return for a few pounds a year from subscrib- 
ers, why cannot some bookstore in Texas sup- 
ply the same service to all our own people who 
may be weary of reading much that is now 
foisted on all but the most wary by advertisers, 
blurb-writers, and compliant critics alike? 
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Poetry on the Sports Page 


AMOS TAUB 


THE MUSE (the important one) is not dead. 
Despite the inclination of critics and aesthetes 
to bemoan the passing of poetry from the life 
of the common man, it just isn’t so. While 
Ash Wednesday and The Pisan Cantos are 
hardly widespread household articles, it might 
be in order for the deplorers to recall that 
neither were the works of Whitman, Brown- 
ing, Keats, or Spenser during their own life- 
times . . . or for many years after. 

As in ages past, the average man today man- 
ages to satisfy his craving for the subtle 
sweets of poetry in a somewhat strange fash- 
ion. The “poets,” by and large, are ignored. 
Instead, such obvious and popular satisfac- 
tions as Tin Pan Alley songs and newspaper 
articles seem to fill the want. Investigators of 
mysterious currents and underground trends 
in the passing scene might do well, especially, 
to give the daily newspaper sports pages a level 
glance and see whether the supposed gap has 
not been plugged (with all the clash of clichés 
and stirring of stereotypes common to popu- 
lar poetry down through the ages) by the 
self-styled “scribes” of the perspiration cir- 
cuit, 

For example, a tabloid headline may read— 
with well-ramified, though abbreviated, Mil- 
tonic values—“CUBS NIP BUCS.” Millions 
of readers will understand that the eleven- 
letter, assonant, highly concentrated statement 
means the Chicago baseball club of the Na- 
tional League won a close game from the Pitts- 
burgh club, officially nicknamed the Pirates 
but more colorfully and more sonorously 
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christened “Buccaneers” by synonym-seeking 
sports writers and, in turn, condensed to 
“Bucs” by space-wary headline experts. 

Now observe an Associated Press report of 
a professional football game played in Phil- 
adelphia: 


The undefeated Philadelphia Eagles 

piloted by tossin’ Tommy Thompson, 
powered by Steve Van Buren, and 

protected by an iron-fisted line, 

rolled over the Chicago Cardinals tonight... . 


Here, the facts might have been fully and 
prosaically presented, in keeping with the 
usual pattern of a newspaper lead, by a state- 
ment to the effect that “the undefeated Phil- 
adelphia Eagles scored a 28 to 3 victory over 
the Chicago Cardinals tonight.” But the three 
parallel, alliterative phrases introduced by the 
trio of picturesque, metaphoric verbs bring 
poetry to what otherwise would be only an- 
other report of a football game. “Piloted, pow- 
ered, and protected,” the victorious team takes 
on the attributes of a deadly machine—a tank, 
perhaps—as it “rolls over” the opposition. An 
“iron-fisted” line adds to the effect. Nor are 
the heroes of epic and ballad neglected: in this 
case, Tossin’ Tommy Thompson and powerful 
Steve Van Buren. 

This is by no means an isolated example. 
Poetry rides rampant over the sports pages 
from Narragansett to Santa Anita; from the 
Yale Bow! to Kezar Stadium; from Fenway 
Park to the Los Angeles Coliseum. Not poetry 
through sufferance or extension of the term, 
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but literally: rhythm and rhyme, alliteration 
and assonance, imagination and imagery; hy- 
perbole, metaphor, metonymy, and all the 
rest. 

The distinction between poetry and prose 
is a vague and tenuous one at best. Most critics 
would agree, however, to the distinction based 
on emphasis in the role of communication: 
prose concerns itself chiefly with matter—the 
what of the message—while poetry is bound 
up in the manner—the how of the telling. On 
the sports page what is prosaically the same 
story must be told day after day: team A de- 
feated team B in a game today. 
Virtuosity in sports writing rests on superior- 
ity in the telling. 

In the fourth game of one world series, for 
example, the New York Yankees defeated the 
Brooklyn Dodgers by a score of 6 to 4 and 
thereby assumed a commanding lead of three 
games to one in the four-out-of-seven series. 
Here is how John Drebinger of the New York 
Times told the story: 


You'd better look now, for if you don’t, you 
may be too late. Those amazing Bronx Bomb- 
ers, for more than a quarter of a century the 
scourge of so many world series spectacles, 
seem to be thundering on their way to another 
triumph, 

That, at least, was the impression that 33,- 
934 onlookers gained at Ebbets Field yester- 
day, as Casey Stengel’s Yankees exploded a pair 
of three-run rallies midway in the struggle, 
floored the Dodgers, 6 to 4, in the fourth game 
of the current series and with that moved 
majestically to within a stride of making the 


final kill. 


The roll of poetic devices resounds in Mr. 
Drebinger’s piece: apostrophe (direct address) , 
alliteration, classical epithet, metaphor, epic 
sonority, personification—all mounting to the 
final climax of the rhythmic hunting metaphor 
which makes use of the poetic staples of sound 
and emotion to achieve the impression of inex- 
orable doom stalking the losing team. 
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This same game, as depicted by Gayle Tal- 
bot of the Associated Press, however, has an 
entirely different cast: 


The “pitchingest” world series of modern 
times came unstuck today as the New York 
Yankees smashed out 10 hits—four of them 
ringing extra basers—to subdue the Dodgers, 
6 to 4, and pull within a single victory of the 
winners’ share. 

In two big innings, the fourth and fifth, the 
American League Champions blasted two 
Dodger pitchers for all their runs on two 
singles, three doubles and a three-run triple 
by their “golden boy” Bobby Brown. Then 
...the Yankees sat back behind remarkable 
relief pitching by Allie Reynolds to clinch 
their 3-1 lead in the play-off. 

From the time he took over from Lopat 
with the tying run on base and two out in the 
sixth until he struck out the final two Dodgers 
to wind up the game, Reynolds did not permit 
another Brook to reach first. The ten men he 
faced went down as though they had been 
pole-axed. 


Certainly the effect differs, but the poetry is 
equally evident. Metaphor, hero-portrayal, epi- 
thet, climactic expression, rhythm, simile, and 
hyperbole all play a part in achieving an im- 
pact as sharp as that attributed to the Yankee 
stars. 


Still a third version reeled from the type- 
writer of Harold Rosenthal, New York Herald 
Tribune reporter: 


Allie Reynolds, strictly a cash-on-the-bar- 
relhead operator, slammed the door on the 
Dodgers’ faces yesterday. The Yankee right- 
hander, responding to a call for help as though 
he was part St. Bernard rather than part Creek 
Indian, hurled a perfect three and one-third in- 
nings in the Yankees’ thrilling 6-to-4 triumph 
before 33,934 customers at Ebbets Field... . 

Eddie Lopat got credit for this one, although 
the red-headed left-hander was a slightly dazed 
man when he departed after the Dodgers had 
clipped him for a record-equalling seven sin- 
gles in the nightmarish sixth inning. 


The poetic techniques of apposition, metaphor, 
simile, alliteration, assonance, epithet, and dra- 
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matic conflict all contribute to the affectivity 
of this account of the big game. 

Confirmation of the uniquely poetic status 
of the sports pages was given by A. J. Liebling, 
shrewd and witty conductor of the New 
Yorker’s “Wayward Pressman” department, 
when in his column of September 28, 1946, 
he pointed out that 


newspaper people speak of a police reporter, a 
City Hall man and a Washington correspond- 
ent, but always of a sports writer. The sports 
writer is not expected merely to tell what hap- 
pened. Upon small, coiled springs of fact, he 
builds up a great padded mattress of words. 
His readers flop themselves down on this Beau- 
tyrest and escape into a dream world... . The 
scribe is expected to be entertaining even when 
there’s nothing to be entertaining about.... 


In those few words Mr. Liebling gave away 
the secret without mentioning the word 
“poetry,” which would send old Ebbets Field 
hands hurling shillelaghs at the presumptuous 
“creep” who thought up the idea. For sports 


page laborers are not primarily recorders of 
events, as are the reporters of all other sections 
of the newspaper. The sports writer's job is to 
entertain the readers. The fact that the enter- 
tainment may not be on a par with a romantic 
narrative by Keats or an epic by John Milton 
has no bearing on the matter. Quite the con- 
trary, as a notable modern poet, Karl Shapiro, 
has pointed out in his discussion, “A Farewell 
to Criticism,” in the January 1948 issue of 
Poetry. “There is no reason for thinking that 
bad poetry is less immortal than good,” he de- 
clares, “Bad poetry is kept alive by the unprac- 
ticed, the childish, and the young.” These are 
classifications which undoubtedly embrace a 
majority of sports page devotees. “There will 
always be more unpracticed than practiced 
readers,” Mr. Shapiro adds, “and the young 
alone would insure a literature of doubtful 
works.” Moreover, it must be allowed that 
sports writing has its better as well as its lesser 
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examples and practitioners, as does any of the 
arts. 

Naturally, popular poetry has never met 
the most rigid academic standards. And con- 
versely, the poetry most widely heralded by 
the critics and persons of educated tastes has 
rarely attained vast popularity. When Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queene was being ignored by mil- 
lions of his fellows, the stout English yeomen 
of his day were enjoying the Robin Hood bal- 
lads—akin to modern sports writing both in 
the repeated handling of identical themes and 
in the widespread use of stereotyped poetic 
phrases: “under the greenwood tree,” “the 
king’s fallow deer,” “‘lay still as any stone,” and 
many more. Similarly, at the time when 
Browning’s choicest volumes were trickling 
into circulation by the hundreds yearly, the 
Victorian street ballads were selling in the 
millions of copies. — 

Down through the ages, in fact, the most 
important element determining popularity in 
poetry seems to have been its subject matter. 
In the earliest days of the modern English 
language, personal physical combat proved to 
be the key to popular acceptance. Early bal- 
lads swarm with duels, pikestaff bouts, archery 
contests; bloodied pates, breathless combatants, 
lifeless wretches. The emphasis on blood and 
thunder has never vanished from the most 
widely acclaimed verse achievements. The King 
Arthur tales and Robin Hood encounters gave 
way slowly to the exploits of later individuals 
of ready muscle: outlaws, wronged younger 
sons, and highwaymen. With the nineteenth 
century, the subject matter became almost 
exclusively criminal; immensely popular bal- 
lads told of the crimes, capture, and hanging 
of widely publicized rogues. (Somewhat less 
poetic, though no less gory, the American 
equivalent seems to have been the “dime 
novel.”’) 

In modern life, the interest of the average 
citizen in fierce physical encounter has been 


channelized (except during periodic outbreaks 
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of war) into the more orderly confines of 
sports contests, And with the growth of major 
sports events—millions of Americans packing 
into football stadia and baseball parks—the in- 
terest in reading about the same contests has 
kept pace. The modern sports fan is not con- 
tent with merely witnessing a big game; he 
can’t wait after he gets home to read what the 
sports writers have to say about the affair. 
This “expert” scrutiny of their accounts may 
encourage the verbal gyrations of the writers. 

Of course it may be objected here that 
while the older folk songs and ballads were 
obviously poetic in form, having been written 
in regular rhymed stanzas, the modern sports 
page is just as obviously prose. The answer is 
that the “prose” of present-day sports writing 
lies only on the surface. The lack of verse 
stanza form may be laid to the severe over- 
reaction to romantic poetry which has re- 
sulted in the generally accepted male Ameri- 
can notion that “poetry”—i.e., anything writ- 
ten in rhymed stanzas—is effeminate. 

Aside from stanzaic form, the other ele- 
ments of poetry may be readily identified on 
any sports page. Rhythm itself, possibly the 
basic element of true poetry, is by no means 
lacking. Regular ballad meter, for example, is 
heard in this account of a Notre Dame-Tulane 
football clash by Allison Danzig, a New York 
Times wordsmith (with the lines broken up 
and only the last two words changed for em- 
phasis) : 


The pride of the south was just another 
football team today 

against one of the most destructive forces 
ever turned loose to play. 


Actually, the last words read, “ever turned 
loose on the gridiron”; the substituted rhymed 
ending helps to clarify the similarity in 
rhythm. 

The traditional meters occur most fre- 
quently in the form of individual clauses or 
sentences, short enough not to be too easily 
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identified as “poetry” by the habitual readers. 
Another New York Herald Tribune bit by the 
aforementioned Mr. Rosenthal, for instance, 
reads: 


...a thumping three-bagger 
which racked up three runs. 


Here we have excellent anapestic meter with 
a strong “th” alliteration as well as additional 
emphasis gained through the repetitive con- 
struction hinging on the word “three.” 

Far more important to the aficionados, how- 
ever, are the rhythms developed on the sports 
pages themselves. The following examples 
typify a development which goes far to prove 
the independent strength of a poetic form 
which has made it unnecessary merely to imi- 
tate the rhythms of earlier stages of poetry: 


MADISON, WISCONSIN (AP) 

Ohio State mixed 

a slashing deceptive ground attack 

with a few passes 

to run up a 21-0 Western Conference football 
victory 

over Wisconsin today. 


The delayed punch attained by holding 
back the real “news” of the story—the score 
—is typical of this particular rhythm and in 
obvious contrast to the average front page 
news lead. 


LOS ANGELES (AP) 

The Philadelphia Eagles 

marched through the mud 

and sailed through the air today 

to crush the Los Angeles Rams 14 to 0 

and win the National Football League Cham- 
pionship 

for the second straight year. 


As ever, mighty heroes and mighty deeds 
inspire the loftiest accounts. And again, the 
main point of the prose message is saved for 
the last. The double-barreled “and” approach— 
“marched through the mud and sailed through 
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the air”—is one of the most popular varia- 
tions today. 

Another popular variant of the basic sports 
rhythm is the participial lead, such as: 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY (AP) 


Taking the lead at the outset 

and widening it as his rider pleased, 

James Cox Brady’s Casemate today 

zoomed to a five-length victory 

in the second running of the $10,000 added 
New Jersey Stallion Stakes at Garden Park. 


Nor are evidences of the other major sound- 
elements dear to poetry hard to find. Allitera- 
tion, for example, ranks among the devices 
most beloved of the sports-writer tribe. This 
addiction to alliteration marks another phase 
of the strong affinity between sports writing 
and the old ballads. Early English folk songs 
delighted in such usages as “the bold beggar,” 
“the merry month of May,” “the trystel 


[trysting] tree,” “Much the Miller’s son,” and 
“Clym of the Clough.” 
Alliteration similarly proliferates in sports 


page names, nicknames, and epithets. Brooklyn 
Dodger fans became, inevitably, the “‘Flat- 
bush Faithful,” and Joe Louis the “Brown 
Bomber”; the Tigers of Louisiana State de- 
velop into the “Bayou Bengals.” Reports of 
sports contests abound in mentions of such 
stars as “Lanky Lynn” Chandnois, “Firin’ 
Freddy” Enke, “Whizzer” White, “Two-Ton 
Tony” Galento, “Lippy Leo” Durocher, and 
“Dizzy” as well as “Daffy” Dean. And of 
course games are riarked by “hammered hom- 
ers,” “slashed singles,” “sizzling strikes,” “‘pin- 
point passes,” “battering line-bucks,” “pigskin 
packing,” and so on, almost forever. A head- 
line in the Arizona Star typifies the allitera- 
tive emphasis: 


BRUISING BEARS 
BLAST BADGERS 


That is, California beat Wisconsin. 


Both assonance and onomatopoeia also play 
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their parts. Nicknames, such as “Scooter”’ Riz- 
zuto and “‘Pee-Wee”’ Reese, frequently pro- 
vide vowel harmonies, as do such phrases as 
“undermanned and undefeated” and “scoring 
orgies.” A up dispatch from Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, effectively combines assonance and 
alliteration: 


All-America tailback Charley Justice 

sped around the ends 

and lanced through the line 

for three touchdowns today 

to lead North Carolina to a 28-to-14 victory 
over Wake Forest 

before a crowd of 44,000. 


Onomatopoetic effects are most aptly fur- 
nished by participial modifiers as in “booming 
punts” and “sizzling drives,” although “pop 
flies” and the “swish of the casaba” through 
the hoop are never far from readers during 
the baseball and basketball seasons. 

Even rhyme itself is by no means absent 
from the sports columns. While it is rarely 
used in the ordinary end-line positions, internal 
rhyming is widely practiced, as in this ap 


lead: 


It was a long afternoon for the favored Okla- 
homa Aggies— 

they were astounded and pounded 

by Kansas 

55-14 here today. 


Players frequently “dash and smash” their 
teams to victory. Teams, too, are likely to 
“outpass and outclass” one another. One Ari- 
zona Daily Star story pointed out that “the 
cream of the crop is on top... in major col- 
lege football’s offense race.” 

The reliance of sports writers on poetic 
sound-usage is matched by their rich adoption 
of the versifiers’ major devices in diction, 
imagery, and syntax. Especially vivid is the 
diction employed. The basic words of com- 
munication—nouns and verbs—are represented 
in a swarming abundance of synonyms. The 
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verbs, particularly, key words in effective 
poetic discourse, are skilfully varied. (An in- 
teresting comparison in this respect may be 
drawn with almost any of the King James 
Bible’s accounts of battles and violent en- 
counters, as well as with Walt Whitman's 
moving lines in “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry” 
and others of his major works.) An instance 
of sports-page verb variation was given by 
Lou Pavlovich in the Arizona Star. Covering 
a freshman football game in which the Uni- 
versity of Arizona’s highly touted “Wildkit- 
tens” (yearling version of the varsity “Wild- 
cats”) played havoc with the Arizona State 
College at Tempe’s “Sun Imps” (their seniors 
are known as “Sun Devils”), Pavlovich un- 
loosed his word-horde to describe the frequent 
goal-line crossings with the following effects: 
“snakehipped through for a tally,” “slipped 
through tackle... and pranced,” “ripped 
around left end and outraced,” “outfooted the 
secondary,” “‘speared a pass,” “blazed a 69- 
yard streak to paydirt,” “waltzed 34 yards,” 
“bulled his way,” “churned,” “broke into the 
clear... then lateraled ... who darted the rest 
of the way,” “scooted,” and “lumbered.” The 
repeated scoring runs never had a chance to 
become boring to the reader, because the care- 
ful choice of verbs concretized and particular- 
ized the actions. 

The glittering array of sports verbs is ap- 
parent on any well-operated sports page dur- 
ing the major seasons as teams topple, rout, 
trip, conquer, top, ax, biff, bowl over, bump, 
drop, dip, clip, cop wins from, dump, finish, 
fell, whip, scuttle, sink, lick, nick, nip, rap, 
scalp, repel, skin, wreck, trap, trim, spill, 
spank, smash, bury, squash, squelch, crack, 
crush, slap, trump, upset, whack, drub, plaster, 
shellac, massacre, maul, mop up, paste, wallop, 
whale, romp over, smear, slaughter, smother, 
stomp, kayo, jolt, throttle, snow under, steam- 
roller, blank, swamp, thrash, trounce, shut 
out, lace, tan, whitewash, and—occasionally— 
merely defeat one another. 
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Even more obviously poetic is the process 
of kenning—the formation of nouns through 
attributive phrases, popular in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry (as when the sea was called the “whale- 
path” and the “swan-road”) and a means of 
providing new nouns for overused old ones. 
Thus catchers become “backstops,” “hind- 
snatchers,” and “battery mates”; pitchers 
show up as “moundsmen,” “hurlers,” “right- 
handers,” “southpaws,” “fire-ballers,”” “speed- 
ballers,” “smoke artists,” “‘spit-ballers,” “‘port- 
siders,” and “‘side-wheelers”; and batsmen de- 
velop into “willow wielders,” “sluggers,” 
“switch-hitters,” “clean-up men,” “‘lead-off- 
ers,” “‘fence-busters,” and the like. 

Appellations for equipment are no less im- 
aginative. Through such processes as meta- 
phor, synecdoche, analogy, and paranomasia 
(word-play) a baseball becomes a potato, an 
apple, a pea, a pill, and eventually an aspirin. 
The football becomes a pigskin or cowhide. A 
bat turns up as the lumber, the willow, the 
bludgeon, the shillelagh, or the wagon-tongue. 

Archaic survivals and extreme specializa- 
tions which have otherwise been dropped from 
common speech add an extra exotic flavor to 
reports of horse races. Furlong, steeplechase, 
silks, paddock, sire, and dam, as well as filly, 
mare, stallion, gelding, chestnut, and bay, are 
words which go back to the days of chivalry. 
The “sport of kings” contributes further to 
the poetic spirit of the sports columns through 
the names bestowed (by owners, this time) on 
the horses. For example, two money-winning 
sons of Pensive are named Ponder and Theory. 

In addition to the rich field of general dic- 
tion, common sports usage in the handling of 
nicknames and descriptive phrases resounds 
with the ring of the classical epithet. “Rosy- 
fingered dawn” meets a match in “rifle-armed 
twirler”; and “‘far-darter Apollo” must surely 
find himself at home with “Man Mountain” 
Dean. Many sports writers (and their blood 
brothers, the sports publicity representatives) 
excel in coining expressive epithets such as 
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“Jolting Joe” DiMaggio, which combines al- 
literation and rhyme and is shortened with 
familiarity to “The Jolter.” The same star is 
sometimes heralded as the “Yankee Clipper,” 
or in simplified form, “The Clipper.” Heavy- 
hitting Yankee teams of the past, featuring 
such sterling stick-wielders as Babe Ruth, 
“The Sultan of Swat,” and “Iron Horse” Lou 
Gehrig, were famous for their ‘‘Murderers’ 
Row” lineup. Football has been equally pro- 
ductive of Homeric epithets, such as Notre 
Dame’s famous “Four Horsemen” and the 
“Galloping Ghost,” Red Grange. Boxing has 
contributed the “Manassa Mauler,” Jack 
Dempsey; Luis Firpo, the “Wild Bull of the 
Pampas”; and the “Boston Tar Baby,” Sam 
Langford—as well as Primo Carnera, variously 
known as the “Leaning Tower of Pisa” and 
the “Tall Tower of Gorgonzola.” 

The glimpses of the concentrated imagery 
of sports writing which glimmer through its 
specialized diction and picturesque epithets 
grow even clearer upon examination of the 
game reports. Imagery, generally categorized 
with rhythm and specialized diction as the 
third major characteristic of true poetry, 
blooms lushly in the sports columns. Thus: 


MOBILE, ALABAMA (UP) 

Eddie Price of Tulane 

used the middle of Alabama’s line for a speed- 
wa 

and Bill Svoboda ran rampant on the outside 
today 

to score a 28-to-14 opening victory 

for the champion-minded Green Wave. 

... the Greenies systematically tore down an 
adept defense 

and then gushed through the remains. 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA (AP) 


Fullback Bobby Teague 

cut curlycues in Indiana’s turf today 
and they spelled a 30-14 victory 

for Wisconsin’s football team. 


Vivid imagery is by no means confined to 
the lead paragraphs, as Joseph M. Sheehan, 
writing in the New York Times, shows: 
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... Slashing through and submarining 

with indefatigable zeal, 

Audette was a fifth and unscheduled starter 

in the Quaker [U. of Pennsylvania] backfield 
all afternoon. ... 


... With daylight ahead of him, 

Penn’s swift runner opened up the throttle 
and left a long string of prone tacklers 
strewn behind him 

on his dash to the goal line. 


The basic form of imagery, in sports writ- 
ing as in all poetry, is metaphor. Sports scribes 
are adept at squeezing full value out of their 
metaphorical approaches, as may be readily 
noted, 


MINNEAPOLIs (AP) 


Minnesota’s bubble really burst today. 
Purdue furnished the needle 
With a 13-7 upset victory. 


Among the varied metaphors employed by 
the sports-page Poes, three types are in special 
favor: those based on nicknames, on warfare, 
and on other sports. The characteristics of the 


first class become apparent in the following 
examples: 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA (AP) 

Louisiana State’s Tigers 

roared for one half 

and purred for the other, 

but managed to win a Southeastern Conference 
football game 

from Mississippi State here tonight, 

34-7. 

The Bayou Bengals 

clawed gaping holes 

in the Maroon line for a while, 

loping, for three touchdowns in the first 

But Mississippi State, looking not at all like 

the doomed Maroons 

they were supposed to be, 

caged the Tiger assault after half time. 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA (AP) 
In just 10 blazing minutes, 
thunderous Notre Dame 
pounded Tulane’s touted Green Wave 
into a helpless ripple today. 
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Metaphorical warfare thunders over the 
playing fields. Quarterbacks (‘‘field generals’’) 
and managers (‘‘skippers”) unloose “aerial at- 
tacks” and “barrages,” “salvos of hits,” “des- 
perate counterattacks,” and lead their “forces” 
to “murderous slaughter” any big week end 
of the year. A dramatic instance of extended 
war metaphor is given by John Drebinger in 
a New York Times dispatch from Boston: 


As the shades of evening closed in 

on historic Fenway Park tonight, 

Field Marshal Charles Dillon Stengel 

well might have composed the following com- 
munique 

to the Yankee home office in New York: 

“We have met the enemy 

and he roughed us up a bit, 

but we are still one game in front. 

Hold everything.” 


... in the opening game of the five 
these two remaining contenders 
must shoot out by Oct. 2 

for the American League pennant. 


Metaphors drawn from other sports than 
those under discussion also sprinkle the sports 
pages in liberal measure. Baseball innings be- 
come “chukkers.” As seasons draw to an end, 
football and baseball teams “charge into the 
home stretch.” Combinations of passing and 
running, or of hitting and pitching, become 
“parlays.” Losing teams are “pinned to the 
mat.” Perennial losers in any sport are referred 
to as “punching bags” and are “kayoed” with 
disgusting frequency. Batters and teams lustily 
“tee off” on the opposition. A single account 
of one world series game provided these vary- 
ing examples: “Newcombe had a rough ride 
[steeplechasing] ... proved a sitting duck 
[hunting] ... Newcombe slipped off the hook 
[fishing] ... racked up the Yankees in order 
[billiards] ... Mapes sliced a double [golf] 
. .. Olmo finally collared the ball while it rat- 
tled around like a three-cushion shot [a simile 
this time] ...” 

Metaphor, however, is by no means the sole 
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form of imagery prominent in the sports col- 
umns. All the possibilities of poetic imagery 
are abundantly indulged in: 

ALLUSION: “An underrated Santa Clara 
football team struck the clock for the Cin- 
derella-like Bruins of UCLA today...” (ap) 

HYPERBOLE (overstatement for effect): 
“The Tarheels were flogged by the amazing 
pitching arm of Bob Williams, the Baltimore 
beaut, and crushed, hammered and splattered 
by the bullish charges of Bill Barrett, Emil 
Sitko...”” (Bob Considine for mvs) 

METONOMY (substitution of an attribute 
for the name): Cornell University’s football 
team becomes the “Big Red”; Harvard, the 
“Crimson.” An “eleven” is a football team; a 
“nine,” a baseball team. 

PARONOMASIA (punning and word play): 
“Adrian Burk brought Baylor’s ‘T’ to a quick 
boil and the Bears steamed to a 35-13 victory 
..” (ap) Sports writers also delight in pun- 
ning nicknames and epithets such as “the gay 
reliever” for Joe Page, the New York Yankees’ 
ace relief pitcher. 

PERIPHRASIS (roundabout statement): The 
Herald Tribune’s Mr. Rosenthal is especially 
apt at this: “Henrich... shrieked to Lopat to 
slide. He did, but all he got for his pains was 
a pair of dirty pants.” And after an outfield 
fly had been recorded: “... after that it was 
strictly a contest that involved the Yankee in- 
field and the Yankee battery.” 

PERSONIFICATION: “...half the baseball 
world cocks an eye on the National League....” 
(INS) 

stMILE: “A bargain horse named Solidarity 
breezed around the Santa Anita oval like a 
four legged tornado today in winning the $50,- 
000 added San Pasqual handicap.” (ap) 

SYNECDOCHE (the part for the whole, etc.) : 
“Wisconsin’s Badgers rode to victory...on 
the strong right arm of Quarterback Bob 
Petruska today...” (uP) 

Sports writers are no less deft in handling 
the various syntactical techniques cherished 
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by their poetic brethren. A rich complex of 
syntax effects may be observed in the follow- 
ing two excerpts from the New York Times: 


There seemed to be two big questions 

as the field toiled through the backstretch 

in the Jockey Gold Cup: 

(1) Could the black horse from the Argentine, 

Doubtless II, 

duplicate his front-running performance in 
the Saratoga Cup? 

(2) Could Ponder, blocked on the rail, 

get through? 

It developed that Ponder could, 

Doubtless II couldn’. 


Princeton scored first and last, 

both times on spectacular solo gallops 

by Dick Kazmaier. 

The swift sophomore tailback 

raced 43 yards in the first period 

and 55 yards in the final quarter 

on sweeps to the right and to the left. 

In between the Tiger tallies, 
Pennsylvania registered in the first period 
on an 18-yard pass 

from Francis (Reds) Bagnell to Harry Wett- 


laufer, 
who made a circus catch 
of a ball that skidded off the clutching fingers 
of two Princetonians, 
and in the second quarter 
on a point-blank thrust by Ray Dooney. 


The full roll call of syntactical devices is 
no less impressive than that of the various 
forms of imagery: 

ANAPHORA (emphatic repetition of a key 
word): “Coach Lynn Waldorf of California 
wasn’t exactly kicking today about his team’s 
second straight Rose Bowl defeat but he ad- 
mitted that a little kicking in the right place 
would have meant victory instead of a 17 to 
14 loss to Ohio State. Coach Wes Fesler of 
Ohio State wasn’t kicking at all. He got the 
boot he needed at exactly the right time yes- 
terday when grim Jim Hague kicked a field 
goal in the final two minutes that gave the 
Big Ten conference its fourth straight vic- 
tory...” (Hal Wood for ur) 
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ANASTROPHE (upsetting of normal word 
order): “Encouraging was the launching of 
a two-platoon system and the use of no fewer 
than forty-six players in Light Blue, a record 
in itself...” (Lincoln A. Warden in the New 
York Times) 

ANTICLIMAX: “Casey Stengel broke into a 
cold sweat, three runs swept over the plate 
and the A’s had runners on first and third be- 
fore Lopat finally caught up with the elusive 
third out.” (John Drebinger in the New York 
Times) 

ANTITHEsIS (arrangement for contrast): 
“Slim Stan Lavine, a little sub quarterback 
with ice-cold nerves and a red-hot arm, 
passed and ran Maryland to... victory...” 
(up) “Princeton scored two touchdowns to 
Pennsylvania’s two, outgained the Quakers on 
the ground, outpassed them in completions 
and in yardage, out-first-downed them and 
outfought them, but lost the forty-third em- 
broglio between these ancient rivals...” (Irv- 
ing T. Marsh in the New York Herald Tri- 
bune) 

APPOSITION: “Williams passed to... Leon 
Hart, a moose of a youth who stands 6-4, 
weighs 245 and comes out of Turtle Creek, 
Pa.” (Bob Considine for rns) 

cLmmax: “Catcher Andy Seminick of the 
Philadelphia Phillies powered his 23rd home- 
run of the season into the left field bleachers 
at Ebbets Field today, spoiled the day for 33,- 
452 Brooklyn fans and quite possibly knocked 
the Dodgers out of the National League flag 
race...” (AP) 

HYPALLAGE (transferring a modifier from 
its natural position): “. .. passed on a button- 
hook play...” (i.e., threw a buttonhook pass). 

LITOTES (use of two negatives for affirma- 
tive meaning, another favorite device of the 
Anglo-Saxon bards): “...the intricacies of 
the Columbia attack were executed at times 
with less than flawless perfection...” (New 
York Times) 

MEIOsIs (understatement for special em- 
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phasis): “After a full season of batting prac- 
tice, the Yankees and Dodgers were going up 
to the plate with bludgeons and carrying them 
back to the dugout with appalling regularity. 
...Suddenly...one of Newcombe’s well- 
aimed pitches came in contact with the bat 
of a professional named Tommy Henrich. 
When last seen, the flight of the ball was inter- 
rupted by a seat in the tenth row in the right 
field stand and that was it.” (John C. Hoff- 
man in the Chicago Sun-Times) 

SYLLEPsis (two different meanings yoked 
together in a single word): “Royal Governor 
... upset the experts and 11 rivals today to 
win the $29,650 Grey Lag Handicap . ..” (ap) 

Obviously, the sports writers’ subject mat- 
ter assures a Close similarity to the ballads: 
narrative in form, with epic and dramatic 
overtones, Nevertheless, it would be unfair not 
to take notice of the occasional lyric touches 
which brighten the sports pages: 


| said if the wind 


sigh over this empty house 


but one night more, 
if the hand at the door 


comes not, if dry rot 


eat at the root, and rat and mouse 


scrape one more night 
across the bare floor, 
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Hurricane cecit Gray 


DALLAS (AP) 


All-American Doak Walker 

came off the bench for another golden moment 
today, 

kicking the extra point 

that brought Southern Methodist 

a breath-taking 7-6 victory over Texas. 


And this from Jesse Abramson, writing in the 
New York Herald Tribune: 


Football’s most extensive all-winning streak 
of this quarter century 

became a museum piece today, 

wrecked by the fire and brilliance, 

speed and devastating drive 

of Army’s cadets. 


Certainly, if T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound 
have carved their niche in modern poetry, 
the great number of sports writers—both by- 
lined and anonymous—have hewn out a moun- 
tainous memorial of popular poetic achieve- 
ment. 


if the wind is south 
and the casuarinas weep, 

if the food that I eat 

is dust in my mouth 

and there is no sleep— 

if the wind’s from the south, 
I said, but one night more, 
ll be mad or dead. 


The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE X 


feeling called to improve the cultural atmos- 
phere, negotiated artists’ appearances with 
trepidation, personally peddled the tickets and 
advertising for souvenir programs to come out 
even—or save them from the wrath of already 
indignant husbands who would have to pay 
the deficits. 

From the clubs came the genus impresaria, 
and mark the feminine gender. The tendency 
was rather general. Usually the woman who 
ramrodded the concert and learned how figured 
she could use the money herself. It would sup- 
plement a small family income and, besides, it 
would give her something to do now that her 
children were grown, etc. 

Or she might stick at it out of civic devo- 
tion, The organizations themselves were un- 
wieldy and tired easily. Once the ladies had 
finished their labors on a concert project they 
were willing to rest on their laurels for years 
to come. 

Occasionally a masculine impresario entered 
the field. He might have been a music teacher 
with too few pupils. Or he might have been 
somebody with a promotional flair and roseate 
dreams of pocketing the large revenues of a 
John McCormack recital. Only after he had 
paid McCormack off and discharged his local 
obligations did he realize how cannily the firm 
of Wagner and McSweeney had arranged to 
leave him a mere $250 for his trouble. 

These haphazard local sponsorships spread 
musical culture slowly and none too efficiently. 
Their story is often one of gallantry but also 
humiliation and bankruptcy. Every town had 
experiences like Dallas’. Audiences gathered 
and were sent home. The artist could not be 
paid and refused to appear. At times the ad- 
vance sale money had been spent and there 
was no cash for refunds. 

The picture began to change after World 
War I and was recognizable as something dif- 
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terent by the early 1930's. In the small towns 
around Chicago one Miss Dema Harshbarger, 
a chunky, magnetic, and rather bombastic 
woman, organized Civic Music Associations as 
branches of a parent Civic Concert Service. 

She went personally into towns. Through 
newspapers and chambers of commerce she 
located civic leaders, women or men, who 
might be persuaded that an “organized audi- 
ence plan” would insure a quota of good music 
each season, remove all the risk, all the hazards. 
Her program also removed all the profit but, 
as we said, there wasn’t too much profit 
anyway. 

Miss Harshbarger, be it known, is a spell- 
binder under certain conditions, especially 
when addressing middle-class women ot unim- 
peachable respectability. She not only sold her 
idea but had her contacts doing war dances. 
After the election of a president and other 
officers came the campaign organization. 
Workers, chiefly women, were divided into 
teams, each with a captain. They were pre- 
sented with prospect lists and also with cards 
on which results of visits or telephone calls 
could be reported. 

Team captains were instructed to obtain 
reports from their leg men or women and then 
turn in the cards to the office, which meant 
Miss Harshbarger and several volunteers. In- 
definite commitments or refusals were followed 
up by other telephone calls or personal visits. 

The campaign usually was begun by a pep 
rally with food, all paid for out of the ex- 
pected proceeds, The drive was always limited 
to one week. At the deadline, always 10 P.M. 
of the Saturday, the rolls were closed whether 
every seat had been sold or not. Then the or- 
ganization took stock. It had so many mem- 
bers at $5.00 each. Expenses would be so much. 
These would include a small salary to a secre- 
tary who would handle the rolls, mail out 
notices, and manage the concerts. Hall rental 
and possible stagehands’ costs were budgeted. 
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What was left would pay for the artists. It 
would be decided that four or five concerts 
would be given, depending on revenues, and 
Miss Harshbarger would then propose « vacied 
course to fit the purse. If somebody on a talent 
selection committee wistfully asked for Galli- 
Curci, she was told that funds did not permit. 
Before Miss Harshbarger left town, there it 
was, all wrapped up for next season. No more 
tickets to be sold; no single admissions. The 
audience was organized, the money was in the 
bank, the artists were under contract. 

Veteran showmen recognized this, of course, 
as the old Chautauqua plan whereby benighted 
towns were blessed with nightly shows of 
bellringers, harmonica players, gospel singers, 
evangelists, and, maybe, an oration by William 
Jennings Bryan. Miss Harshbarger got her 
idea from the Chautauqua. In fact she had 
been associated with Harry P. Harrison in the 
old and famous Redpath Bureau. She has left 
the scene for a new life, that of developing 
Hedda Hopper from a has-been actress into a 
journalist and radio star. But the men who 
have nurtured her plan into big business were 
all former associates and Redpath alumni. 

The established concert agencies in New 
York began to notice Miss Harshbarger when 
they discovered she had put 114 cities in her 
hip pocket, thereby withdrawing them from 
the open sales market. The plan had so many 
meritorious features that Civic Music, by its 
tenth year, had more than four hundred 
outlets. 

In 1935 Miss Harshbarger sold out for a 
sum said to be $375,000 to the National Broad- 
casting Company’s Artist Service. Her assist- 
ant, O. O. Bottorff, went to New York to head 
up the works from there on a continental scale. 
Another associate, D. L. Cornetet, took over 
the Chicago office. They are still in their re- 
spective places. 

The NBC Artist Service looked like a mon- 
ster. It was afhliated with what was then the 
two-network NBC system. It was therefore 
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allied with that mighty maker of musical 
reputations, RCA-Victor. There was then 
control of RKO Pictures. With radio, record- 
ing, and movies at its service, it could project 
personalities into box-office sensations. 

The NBC Artist Service was actually a con- 
version of George Engles’ bureau and its stable 
of star attractions. Affiliated was the most 
spectacular manager of the day, Sol Hurok, 
who still maintains independence but relies on 
the Artist Service to book and sell his talent. 

Three-fourths of the other agencie’ went 
into a panic. When they calmed dova the 
genius of the crowd, Arthur J. Judson, had 
whipped them into a combine known ¢s the 
Columbia Artists Corporation—with motion 
picture affiliations, association with the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, and a tieup with 
Columbia Recording Corporation. BC's pur 
chase of Civic Music with four hundred or 
more ready-made outlets had to be countered. 
One of Miss Harshbarger’s best assistants, 
Ward French, was pinchci off to organize the 
now far-flung Community Concert Service 
with still another, Arthur Wisner, installed in 
the Chicago office. 

The battle was on. Civic Music had entered 
Texas through Dallas and Fort Worth in 1930. 
Three years later Community was organizing 
rival courses. The competition proved ruinous. 
‘The two companies got together and threw all 
their towns in a hat. Each picked one and so 
the country was divided. Thereafter they 
agreed to stay out of one another's way. 

Community is, we believe, the larger with 
possibly fourteen hundred outlets. You can 
never learn the exact number. Maybe they 
don’t know either, as some are bera to die 
after one season. Civic Music has, probably, 
eight hundred associations. On the average 
they are larger and more stable. Both services 
are now a bit choosy about new towns. 

The two big combines, controlling possibly 
£5 per cent of the good musical talent of the 
country, accepted the organized concert au- 
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diences as an adjunct to their big city opera- 
tions. The small-town subscription series had 
value as long as they did not interfere with 
sale of artists to independent managers, sym- 
phony orchestras, and the dozens of clubs who 
like to take flyers. 

Three years ago, though, the tail wagged 
the dog. Both companies discovered that their 
closed subscription courses dominated the busi- 
ness from coast to coast and had virtually 
eliminated the independent manager. There 
were struggles within the organization. The 
subscription series emerged winner in both 
cases despite pious denials. 

Anyhow you can now count the important 
independent managers on your fingers. Most 
of these stay in business by controlling audi- 
ences in one large city and a number of smaller 
ones. When they die, though, there is nobody 
to take over and nobody who wants to. Then 
Civic or Community moves in. 

Independent managements exist around 
Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Chicago, Atlanta, and Birmingham. Almost 
everywhere else every town of from 20,000 to 
70,000 is in one camp or the other. In Texas 
only San Antonio is untouched and nobody 
knows for how long. In Houston a local man- 
agement has been challenged in spite of avowals 
from both Civic and Community that they 
would never operate in cities with private im- 
presarios. 

Independent management in cities as large 
as Dallas and Fort Worth is limited to big 
events somewhat out of normal concert char- 
acter. The Dallas and Fort Worth associations, 
both large and prosperous, prefer to distribute 
the talent fund over six or seven first-rate at- 
tractions instead of paying half of it for a 
single overpriced wow. 

The organized audience plan must have 
merit to be so acceptable to most communities. 
The larger associations, like those of Dallas and 
Fort Worth, can claim after twenty-one sea- 
sons that they have presented everybody who 
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was anybody. We can think of only two im- 
portant artists of the last two decades who 
were never given Civic Music dates in Dallas. 
One was Lily Pons, who was being reserved for 
her many Metropolitan opera appearances. Be- 
sides, her recitals were never $4,500 worth of 
good music. The other was Grace Moore, 
whose capricious cancellation of contracts kept 
management worried all season. The Dallas as- 
sociation elected not to worry. 

The dollar may be worth half of its 1931 
value, but it is constant as far as the subscrip- 
tion courses are concerned. The season ticket 
or membership costs what it always did, $5.00 
with tax, now $6.00 in all. This makes the per 
concert cost a ridiculous bargain for the music 
lover. Dallas gives seven events for the $6.00, 
which means less than 87 cents an event. The 
price is the same to all and the same in all 
associations. Perhaps the smaller towns can af- 
ford but three or four artists. It is still the 
greatest bargain in entertainment. These artists 
could not be heard under independent manage- 
ment for prices less than $2.00 to $3.60. 

There are discomforts, too. No artists are 
announced until after the money is counted 
and the subscriber is buying, therefore, a pig 
in a poke. Since the memberships remain large 
there can be no widespread dissatisfaction. The 
public accepts the older associations’ promises 
on faith. 

There are no reserved seats, a policy that has 
alienated a substantial part of the public. But 
a first-come, first-served system is the only 
justification for a single price. Both associa- 
tions appear to have priorities on talent. Inde- 
pendent managers and orchestras get second 
choice. This is not too disturbing as no associa- 
tion can possibly book all the interesting ar- 
tists, 

The effect of the associations, however, 1s 
to eliminate the independent manager and to 
leave the larger part of the community outside 
the reach of good music. An association of two 
thousand to three thousand members is a large 
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one, but it is only a fraction of the potential 
music audience in a city of a hundred thousand 
or more population. 

Still a stronger objection to the closed course 
has been made within recent years. Artists and 
public have said, on occasion, that the pro- 
grams are unimaginative, conservative, and 
standardized; that Dallas and Purling Brook or 
Bear Wallow are given the same music. There 
has been stormy controversy over this. The 
Civic and Community central offices have de- 
nied it. Yet there are signs that the cookie- 
cutter is at work. There have been large defec- 
tions from the ranks of members, and many 
associations have had to struggle to refill their 
rolls, Unquestionably the “rap” is in, whether 
just or unjustly. The word goes around that 
the Civic and Community concerts have been 
“the same old thing” for seasons on end. 

The two associations are big business. They 
take whatever profit there is on the plea that 
they and they alone earn it. But their work is 
done by hosts of volunteer, unpaid citizens 
who think they are performing a service to 
their communities. Perhaps they are, but they 
are also making possible the greatest net earn- 
ings in the concert business. 

The thirty-year organized audience plan of 
the ingenious Miss Harshbarger is now facing 
a crisis that affects the cultural life of almost 
every town or city dweller. An investigation 
of it will be the intent of our article for the 
next issue. 
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childish enthusiasm, not to be construed as the 
general response of the Army infantryman, 
regular or otherwise, to four years of war. 

If not a war novel, what then? 

Jones’s regulars are nearly all “humans so 
rudimentary that they are barely above the 
animal level,” as Edmund Wilson once said of 
Steinbeck’s characters. The exceptions to this 
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are a fascist general (by now, an old friend in 
books written by ex-enlisted men) , a prostitute 
by name of Alma, Private Robert E. Lee Pre- 
witt, the protagonist of the novel, and First 
Sergeant Warden, Prewitt’s superior, and, next 
to him, the most carefully developed character 
in the book. The other soldiers include a ban- 
tam cock Italian from Manhattan, a Jew who 
commits suicide, a dumb, adoring youngster, 
mascot of the outfit, a bitter and disillusioned 
Company Cook whose only consolation is a 
professional’s pride in his kitchen, and a mystic 
advocate of passive resistance, named Malloy. 

If I have listed the soldiers by descriptive 
phrase, it is because the phrases call to mind 
familiar types. With the exception of the two 
leading characters and the prostitute, Jones 
has created no human beings, but rather per- 
sonalized aspects of the common resistance 
against environment. In this fight, the Jew is 
defeated; the Italian wins a Pyrrhic victory. 
For most of the others, the battle is not re- 
solved, and they are left, at the end of these 
eight hundred pages, to continue their futile 
fight. 

Now, we must ask, what lines of battle are 
drawn? What are these men fighting and for 
what prize? The obvious answer is that they 
are fighting the Army. They are fighting fas- 
cist authority, brutality, boredom, purposeless- 
ness; and the prizes are independence of spirit 
and a position in the great design. We have 
seen this battle before, of course, in war novels; 
but in war novels, men fight against a military 
life which seems to rob them of the chance to 
win these prizes, which were, they feel, only 
just beyond their grasp in peacetime; in Jones’s 
novel, his soldiers are looking not back bur 
ahead, and their battle is to establish individ- 
ual honor within the framework of present 
environment. The difference can perhaps be 
stated in terms of time: the ordinary drafted 
soldier of World War II hated the present in 
relation to a past which was or seemed to be 
superior; but Jones’s regulars, having joined 
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the Army for lack of anything else to do, or 
for idealistic reasons, or whatever, must make 
their peace with the present on its own terms; 
there is nothing better with which to com- 
pare it. 

This, too, we have seen before. We have 
seen it in the long trek westward of Stein- 
beck’s Okies. We have seen it in the sad strug- 
gles of Studs Lonigan and Gashouse McGinty 
to make a decent life within Chicago’s lower 
circles. We have watched the same battle 
among Malraux’s Chinese, Richard Wright’s 
Negroes, Odets’ union men. Now we watch it 
again among the regular soldiers of James 
Jones. 

For what Jones has written, after all, is a 
proletarian novel. And Private Prewitt must 
take his place beside Tom Joad and Studs Loni- 
gan and Bigger Thomas in literature designed 
to celebrate the “common man.” 

When the book opens, Prewitt is twenty- 
one years old. It is 1940. He has been born to 
poverty and has wandered since his middle 
teens. He has joined the Army, partly as a 
bum tired of freight cars, partly as an idealist 
searching for order and something in which 
to believe. Prewitt has two talents: he is a 
great brgler and he is an expert welterweight 
boxer. 

At the beginning of this novel, he has just 
transferred from a music company because a 
homosexual officer has placed a favorite over 
him. This, of course, is an immediate incon- 
sistency, for, if Prewitt is an artist, a concept 
with which we are hit on the head throughout 
the book, then it must be his art which is im- 
portant to him, not the order of rank in the 
company. A confident writer does not stop 
writing because somebody else, even though 
obviously inferior, wins the Pulitzer prize. In- 
stead, he blasts the awards committee, the win- 


ning author, and fate, and goes on writing. 

But the inconsistency is human enough, and 
we follow Prew to a new company, a “jock- 
strap” outfit, dedicated to athletics and run 
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by a captain who is an ex-boxer. Obviously, to 
get ahead in this company, Prewitt will have 
to box. But he has once blinded a man in the 
ring. He refuses to do his bit for the honor of 
the company. The word goes down to ride 
Prewitt. Warden is the man who will do the 
riding. 

Now the lines of battle are drawn. We have 
our framework. Before we have finished, we 
will understand the complicated kinship of 
spirit which unites Warden and Prewitt, in 
spite of themselves; we shall see them engaged 
in two love affairs, Prewitt’s moving and be- 
lievable, Warden’s the most absurd since The 
Fountainhead; we shall follow Prewitt to the 
stockade, where we shall witness some of the 
most shocking scenes of brutality in recent fic- 
tion; we shall plan with him the murder of a 
sadistic stockade official; we shall follow him 
to his final end; and we shall leave Mr. Jones’s 
regulars engaged at last in war. 

The characterization of Prewitt, I think, 
must be Jones’s claim to worth as a novelist. 
His banty-cock Italian, defeated Jew, disillu- 
sioned professional, sexually abnormal colonel 
(the standard manner of indicating smallness 
and nastiness in addition to incompetence), 
fascist general, dumb mascot, sadistic jailer— 
all of these are types, and essentially false. In 
none of them is there contradiction, complex- 
ity, confusion. They have no power to make 
us feel anything one way or another about 
them. We should detest the jailer, but we have 
now met him in a score of atrocity stories and, 
since he is not human but only a Sadistic 
Jailer, he creates lethargy and not dislike. 

Prewitt, too, is a symbol, but he is a symbol 
of confusion. He is essentially decent but with- 
out knowledge of what decency is. He sees 
that something is wrong and he has the cour- 
age to try to figure out what it is, but in his 
thinking, he can only reach a certain point 
and then the powers of intellect fail him, bottle 
up in him, turn back on him; and the only re- 
lease is in action, violence, a fight, a night in a 
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whorehouse. His romance with Alma Schmidt, 
the prostitute who is trying to save up enough 
money to go back to the States and marry 
someone safe and res, ectable, is quite moving. 
Alma is shadowy; we sense that Jones has 
meant her to be important to his theme, to 
mean something as a human being, but we 
cannot quite get hold of her. Somehow, we 
sense that she is warm, that there is something 
valuable in her, but it never quite materializes. 
To the end, she remains a cloud, and the novel’s 
last scene, which is hers, trails off, rather like 
a wisp from a cloud. 

So it is not so much the romance as Prewitt’s 
side of it which moves us. His love for Alma 
is very real. Not the love of a Philip Carey 
who always knows that his Mildred is not 
worth it, still it is the love of a man who is 
baffled by it. It is the love of a man who can— 
not hate—but dislike its object; it is the love 
of a soldier who can wish it to be not too close 
to him; and it is the love of a man who is 
desperate away from it. It is the love of a man 
with rudimentary intellect, but it is shown to 


be complex, beyond intellect, beyond passion, 
beyond explanation, as real love is. 

The love affair is, I think, the most success- 
ful work in the book. But it cannot outbalance 
the novel’s defects. 

The proletarian novels of the 1930's, among 
which this book belongs, were written gen- 


erally by Communists or by writers with 
strong leftist leanings. They were indictments 
of economic and social conditions, written in 
celebration of the “common man” and look- 
ing to the day of his eventual triumph. The 
methods suggested for his rise to power varied 
from strengthening the position of the unions 
to outright communism. In the absence of 
more specific values which might be assigned 
to this “common man,” proletarian writers 
usually turned out to be celebrating some 
rather vague “life spirit.” Possibly the best ex- 
ample of this was Steinbeck, who, as Wilson 
has pointed out, closely identified his human 
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beings with animals, and thereby created a 
kind of common level at which the “life 
spirit,” possessed by both animals and men, 
could be honored. 

There was, in those days, a social as well as 
a literary place for such writing. The books of 
Farrell may have done more good than a thou- 
sand social workers because they were widely 
read and found to be reportorially accurate. 

Now, the scales are tipped the other way. 
We do not talk about the “common man” any 
more, because he usually owns a Buick. The 
depression is over and we have inflation. There 
is plenty of money in the country, there are 
plenty of jobs, and labor is doing very well for 
itself, 

And so this novel of Jones, with all its four- 
letter words and eccentric stylistic devices and 
relatively modern setting, seems curiously old- 
fashioned. For he has actually written only 
another tract, full of sophomoric venom and 
bitterness, about conditions which a genera- 
tion of novelists succeeded in changing. He is 
called a voice for the times, and yet, of all 
the young novelists who have appeared lately, 
he seems to have almost the least to say. We 
hear no brave new voice, but rather a linger- 
ing echo. 

None of this would be at all important if 
Jones could show us that he is a novelist. The 
setting of scene, even the basic attitude toward 
subject can be forgiven a novelist if he can but 
cast a spell. If we find ourselves among be- 
lievable human beings who matter to us, we 
will cast out theme and philosophy in a mo- 
ment. Time will not mean anything to us, and 
the book may be set in the middle of Egypt 
in 14 B.c., for all we care, for we are in the 
grip of the novelist’s magic and human nature 
is eternally recognizable and of importance. 

But in creating not human beings, but only 
illustrations of ideas, Jones fails us again. For 
he has made the mistake of writing in furious 
emotion, spilling out bitterness and love all at 
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once, and plucking his names out of a hat to 
symbolize each aspect of what he is saying. 

I do not wish to deny that there is power 
in From Here to Eternity. Its very sprawling 
lack of discipline is like a breath of fresh air 
amongst the carefully worked, cloudily writ- 
ten books of many of our fascination-with- 
own-navel school of young writers, whose 
novels read as though a meticulous professor 
were quietly blue-penciling everything direct 
and clear in favor of indirection and perfume. 
And Jones writes with an authentic tang about 
the Army; there is a flavor of barracks and 
bivouac in the book which makes the shock 
of imagining that the American Army could 
ever have been like this more stunning. 

I think, too, that Jones is one of those young 
writers to whom the cliché “promising” may 
be aptly applied. He has fire and honesty, and 
these cannot be learned, while technique and 
discipline can. Now that he is purged of all 
this accumulated bitterness, perhaps he will 
look around him with wiser eyes, and we may 
have people in his later books, not names. 

We shall ask also that he make his effects 
with economy. Of the eight hundred pages in 
this novel, perhaps half are necessary to the 
telling of his story. On the rest, we see only 
words. Time after time, a basically sound 
dramatic scene is ruined by the rush of words. 
Dialogue extends for pages, repeating itself and 
losing its dramatic point. I do not hold with 
those who complain about the roughness of the 
soldiers’ language. A writer who knows what 
he is doing can produce stunning effect by the 
use of four-letter words at the right moment, 
and, usually, this means that he will use them 
very sparingly. But Jones is not trying for 
any such effect. He is simply reproducing sol- 
diers’ jargon, as a book on musicians would 
make use of musicians’ jargon. No more 
should be made of the four-letter words than 
that, and their use is amply justified. 

We shall hope, too, that Jones’s next book 
will not include any women sliding happily 
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toward a bed, saying, “Oh, I never knew it 
could be like this.” He is, in this first novel, a 
little inclined to produce laughter from his 
reader at times when no laughter is intended, 
because he has not learned to beware of the 
galloping cliché. And, finally, we shall ask that 
he not read the works of Thomas Wolfe as 
closely as he reads the works of some more 
precise and economical writer. Wolfe’s prose 
often came close to poetry, and one was in- 
clined to put up with much of his wearisome 
verbiage to get to the passages of real beauty. 
But we can see no evidence of poetry in Jones’s 
prose, nor even a great gift for language. He 
does not seem to possess the sense of words 
which can enchant or carry a reader along on 
its stream, and he would do well not to press 
the point. 

No work of genius, this first novel of James 
Jones, but only a work of promise. He is like a 
young and handsome gladiator, just burst upon 
the scene in gleaming armor and waving a 
broadsword; he may yet do mighty things, 
but first he must learn to fence. 

Warren Leslie 


THE AUTHENTIC MISS CATHER 
The World of Willa Cather 


BY MILDRED R, BENNETT 
Dodd, Mead, New York $3.50 


MRS. BENNETT'S BOOK does something of what 
a novel by Willa Cather does: it brings a char- 
acter to life within its setting, without too 
much concern for form, without any urgency 
to include everything or to leave something 
out. Mrs. Bennett is more concerned with the 
product than with the mold that shapes it. 
She has got her information at the source, and 
there can be no doubt that what she says is 
true. 

This information satisfies our sense of cu- 
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riosity. If we are fond of Miss Cather, it pro- 
vides the pleasure of wonderful talk about one 
we care for. If we have had any doubt about 
the authenticity of her fiction, it provides the 
proof that her stories are rooted in the life that 
actual people have lived. 

Not that Miss Cather was a mere transcriber 
of actuality into fiction. It would be more 
nearly accurate, on the basis of Mrs. Bennett’s 
book, to call her a translator. The fiction suc- 
ceeds, of course, on its own terms, The sources 
that Mrs. Bennett reveals are a confirmation. 
Nevertheless, her book should convince those 
who accept the novels with critical reluctance 
(which is quite another matter) that there is 
real truth in them. 

Probably the reader of The World of Willa 
Cather will have this experience: the people 
that Miss Cather knew and the incidents that 
she experienced will merge, on reflection, with 
the fictional characters and incidents, That 
experience will at once be a measure of Mrs. 
Bennett’s success and a measure of Miss Cath- 
er’s success too, As a friend and observer of 
the people she knew, Miss Cather seemed to 
absorb and retain everything that happened. 
As an artist, she turned everything of her 
Nebraska years to use, not photographically or 
historically, but as it could be adapted to her 
purpose as a creator of fiction. On the one 
hand, the characters of the novels are like near 


relatives or actual acquaintances, living out 
their lives in the setting of Miss Cather’s girl- 
hood. On the other, her real world seems to 
be an extension of the fiction. Miss Bennett 


quotes the novelist’s answer to a question 
about the source of a particularly realistic 
characterization: “Why, when I was writing 
about it, it came right out of the ink bottle” 
—the ink being, as it were, a solution of many 
real people and many incidents. 

One of Miss Cather’s chief attributes is the 
power of giving to the ordinary people who 
are her characters qualities that approximate 
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the qualities of the great people of this earth— 
culture, business acumen, talent, ambition. So 
convincing are these qualities that the average 
person, in his own humility, can doubt the 
authenticity of these characterizations. But 
the facts about the small-town and country 
society of Red Cloud, Nebraska, as Mrs. Ben- 
nett has discovered them, authenticate Miss 
Cather’s creations. Apparently Miss Cather’s 
own “passion for culture” enlarged her appre- 
ciation of the culture of ordinary people. 

In this book is a lot of good gossip. It is full 
of interesting, inconsequential sidelights that 
make Miss Cather more human—a liking for 
wild plum jam, for example. There are many 
photographs from the Nebraska days of the 
type found in any family album of sixty years 
ago. Yet how necessary or important is the 
book? The answer lies in a quotation that Mrs. 
Bennett takes from a Yale professor’s letter to 
Miss Cather: “With a simplicity that reaches 
perfection, you have created Mahailey—small 
matter where you got her.” 

James Newcomer 


CREATIVE JUDAISM 


The Hebrew Impact on Western 
Civilization 

EDITED BY DAGOBERT D. RUNES 
Philosophical Library, New York $10.00 


THE AVOWED PURPOSE of this book, accord- 
ing to its editor, is to propagandize. “It has 
the mission,” he writes, “to bring intelligence 
about the work and the life of the Hebrews 
pro paganis,” and the pagans for whom this 
volume is intended are “the many, many peo- 
ple in whose midst the Hebrews have lived for 
thousands of years.” 

This conception of the purpose of the book 
is probably unfortunate, for it seems to have 
led some of the eighteen authors who have 
contributed to it to stray from their main 
task of interpretation and to indulge in a va- 
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riety of emotional responses that are inappro- 
priate in a scholarly work. Moreover, there is 
an inclination on the part of some of the au- 
thors to counter the current social scientitic 
opinion that Jews are essentially an ethni- 
group bound together by common cultural 
patterns most of which root in religious tra- 
ditions and beliefs, with the assertion that they 
are a biologically distinctive group sharing 
something called a “national subconscious- 
ness” (pp. 227-28). This makes about as much 
sense, in the light of contemporary social 
science, as the discredited doctrines of Herren- 
volk, “Aryan” superiority, and Nordic “race 
purity”; and it is about as inaccurate in its 
way as the emotionally supercharged thinking 
of which anti-Semites are guilty. Thus, in- 
stead of challenging our all-too-frequent in- 
clinations to categorize persons, the author 
who attempts to make this particular point is 
inadvertently reinforcing the kind of think- 
ing that underlies prejudice. Instead of forcing 
the reader to abandon stereotypes, he merely 
attempts to replace one set of stereotypes with 
another. 

Actually, it would be most unfair to con- 
demn the book as a whole for what a few of 
its contributors have to say or the way they 
say it. The total effect of the book is far more 
positive and constructive than the forego- 
ing remarks may suggest. Indeed, the volume 
leaves the reader with the very strong impres- 
sion that Jews are a people of enormous crea- 
tive power, a group (regardless of how they 
are conceived—i.e., as an ethnic, a religious, a 
“national,” or a “racial” group) whose con- 
tributions have been out of all proportion to 
their numbers and whose excellences relate 
in many direct and significant ways to the 
lofty ethical and theological conceptions which 
have comprised the essential core of Judaism 
over the centuries. 

The eighteen distinct essays vary so greatly 
in length and in quality that it is difficult to 
pass judgment on the book in its entirety. 
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One has the feeling that, as it stands, it is 
more useful as a reference work than as a well- 
balanced, well-knic, and really adequate ap- 
fraisal of the contributions which Judaism, 
through its more creative adherents, has made 
to Western civilization. For one ching, it lacks 
the unity and coherence of a study like Lonis 
Finkelstein’s The Jews: Their History, Cul- 
ture, and Religion or 3. W. Baron's A Social 
and Relici: the Jews. Neither of 
these, however, directly assays the contribu- 
tions of Judaism t 
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Western civilization. 

If a single sentence or paragraph might be 
taken to suggest a central thesis for this vol- 
ume (and, incidentally, to reveal something 
of the verbal legerdemain chat crops out here 
and there in the book), it might be a state- 
ment that appears midway in it: “The Jew... 
has played throughout history the role of “The 
Eterna! Protestant,’ and by this mere fact 
has tremendously influenced the world. He 
was the leaven of disbelief which caused the 
intellectual ferment out of which the modern 
world was born. For in the Middle Ages, as 
in all times, the essential service of the Jew to 
humanity was to be a Jew.” 


Allan W. Eister 


BROWNING’S LETTERS AND VERSE 
New Letters of Robert Browning 


EDITED BY WILLIAM CLYDE DE VANE AND 
KENNETH LESLIE KNICKERBOCKER 


Yale University Press, New Haven $6.00 


Selected Poetry of Robert Browning 
EDITED BY KENNETH L. KNICKERBOCKER 


The Modern Library, Random House, 
New York 65¢ 


THERE Is a great tradition of letters in English 
—letters so revealing of people and manners, 
so fanciful or witty, so delightful in style that 
they share in the qualities of great literature. 
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There are also many letters in English that 
serve a conventional purpose—to hold a family 
together, to acknowledge favors, to accept or 
reject invitations, to keep up with one’s friends. 
Such letters have no great interest in them- 
selves. But they may be significant for what 
they tell the reader about the mind and life of 
a person otherwise important. 

The letters of Robert Browning belong, 
with rare exceptions, to the second category. 
Dean DeVane of Yale and Professor Knicker- 
bocker of the University of Tennessee say in 
their introduction to the New Letters, “As a 
writer of letters Browning was not often in the 
great tradition.” If anything, this is a mild 
understatement. 

Even though a great many of Browning's 
letters had already reached print, the present 
editors have been able to include nearly four 
hundred, only a few of which had previously 
been published. They mention some additional 
letters which were not available and suggest 
the need for corrections in dates and even in 
the texts of many of those already published. 

Messrs. DeVane and Knickerbocker have 
themselves done an exemplary job of editing. 
The notes, extraordinarily full, will answer 
almost any question a casual reader of the texts 
might raise. Undoubtedly they will prove a 
boon not merely to Browning biographers bent 
on identifying friends and acquaintances, but 
to other students of Victorian life and lit- 
erature. 

Kenneth Knickerbocker, a graduate of 
Southern Methodist University, is now chair- 


man of the department of English at the Uni- 


versity of Tennessee. 

The Selected Poetry, in the new paper-bound 
Modern Library College Editions format, is 
excellent. Few contemporary readers of Brown- 
ing will feel greatly the loss of titles not 
included in this ample volume. The brief intro- 
duction is both stimulating and sensible. 


John W. Bowyer 
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INDIAN POETRY ANTHOLOGIZED 


The Sky Clears: Poetry of the 
American Indians 


BY A, GROVE DAY 
Macmillan, New York $3.00 


MR. DAY probably deserves credit for good in- 
tentions. His attempt at an introduction to 
the poetry of the American Indians suffers, 
however, from the author’s inability to draw 
a bead on his target—or rather, from complete 
lack of any clearly discernible target. The book 
flutters uncomfortably halfway between a pop- 
ular presentation and a scholarly one—and 
fails to make the grade in either direction. As 
a matter of fact, it is somewhat difficult to 
decide what sort of book Mr. Day had in mind 
here: as an original contribution to the dis- 
cussion of Indian poetry, it is handicapped by 
the lack of any original contribution; as an 
anthology of Indian poetry it certainly calls 
for lifted eyebrows at its cavalier treatment of 
the poets being anthologized. 

The names of Indian singers and informants 
whose works appear on Mr. Day’s pages are 
almost never mentioned. This may be explained 
away, to some extent, by the author's pro- 
fessed intent to present translations of Indian 
poetry as “contributions to the main body of 
American literature.” But unfortunately the 
paucity of critical literary discussion is 
matched by the peculiar disregard for the 
translators, in turn, as contributors to the 
work. In most cases, the translators of the In- 
dian verse are merely indicated by tiny super- 
scribed numbers following the titles of the 
pieces, which must be checked against the ap- 
pended bibliography. 

These scholarly deficiencies, moreover, can- 
not be dismissed on grounds of catering to 
more popular tastes. The entire work is writ- 
ten in a tired, pedantic tone and consists of 
little more than a string of fairly well-studied 
examples of Indian poetry culled from pub- 
lished works of many ethnological investiga- 
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tors and strung together by means of an end- 
less chain of transitional formulas: “Another 
ceremonial song begging for rain represents 
[sic] the Pima tribe and was translated by 
Frank Russell”; or “The following pair of brief 
medicine songs from the Yuma tribe of the 
lower Colorado show scrutiny of nature.” 

Nor does an introductory chapter entitled 
“North American Indian Poetry” go very far 
in spreading popular appreciation of its sub- 
ject. Discussions of the history of the transla- 
tion of Indian poetry and of types of Indian 
poetry according to context in native culture 
lend only brief impetus to the advancement of 
recognition of this branch of American litera- 
ture. This is not to say that the introductory 
chapter is without value; it succinctly pres- 
sents many of the fundamental considerations 
of poetic creation by the Indians as well as the 
problems of translation of such material. Here 
again, however, the presentation is somewhat 
too succinct to be of much value to the new- 
comer browsing in such pastures for the first 
time, and too obvious for anyone who has 
read to any extent in Mr. Day’s own first-rate 
sources. 

Probably the greatest value of The Sky 
Clears—in addition to any incidental good it 
may do in introducing stray readers to an 
inkling of the poetic riches to be found in 
American Indian poetry—lies in its bibliog- 
raphy. Some 211 publications and periodical 
articles are listed, providing an excellent start 
for anyone interested in reading further in the 


field. Even here, however, a cursory reading 
reveals some rather obvious gaps. While Aztec 


poetry, for example, is given considerable at- 
tention in the text, Eduardo Seler’s definitive 
edition of Fr. Bernardo de Sahagun’s “Las Can- 
tares a los Dioses” receives no mention. And 
although George Herzog and Gladys Reichard 
are represented, some of their most valuable 
contributions to the study of Indian poetry, 
of the Southwest in particular, are omitted: 
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Herzog’s “Comparison of Pueblo and Pima 
Musical Styles” and “The Yuman Musical 
Style”—both containing excellent translations 
of song-texts—and Dr. Reichard’s trail-blaz- 
ing Prayer: The Compulsive Word, among 
others. Another omission seems even more 
puzzling. While a number of general antholo- 
gies of American Indian poetry are listed, the 
latest and probably most successful of these, 
Margot Astrov’s The Winged Serpent, pub- 
lished in 1946, is conspicuously absent. 

And still one more caveat requires notice. 
Mr. Day assertedly has set out to offer the 
“finest translations’? of American Indian 
poetry. His criteria prove to be vague and his 
selections are often unfortunate. In discussing 
translators of the poetry of the Southwest, for 
instance, along with such first-rate workers as 
Washington Matthews, Ruth Bunzel, and Her- 
bert J. Spinden he cites Natalie Curtis and 
Frank Russell. While both of these investi- 
gators have done estimable work in gathering 
texts, the farfetched exuberance of their trans- 
lations becomes readily apparent with the 
merest glance at the native texts and literal 
translations they both supply. 

It is unfortunate that a book with so noble 
a purpose as the introduction of the poetic 
fare of the American Indians to the English- 
speaking Americans of today should prove to 
be so weak in its performance. Still it does 
make somewhat more widely available some 
of the lovely poetry of the earlier Americans, 
such as the battle song of Sitting Bull, the 
great Sioux chieftain, to whom song-spinning 
was no incongruous concomitant of militant 
masculinity. As translated by Stanley Vestal, 
this song displays the typically restrained con- 
centration of expression, emotion, and meaning 
of the Plains tribes: 


No chance for me to live; 
Mother, you might as well mourn. 
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THE FABULOUS DE SOTO STORY 


THE FLORIDA OF THE INCA 


By GARCILASO DE LA VEGA 


Translated by JouN and JEANNETTE VARNER 


Tae Si) HIS DRAMATIC STORY of the wanderings of Hernando 
y Sy de Soto’s army through the North American wilderness is one of 


the great historical classics of all time, but it has never before been 


FMES available in complete or otherwise adequate form in the English 
language. In the present translation this important work by the 
first native American author at long last comes into its own. Witness the 


following comments by important American historians: 


HERBERT E. BOLTON--"A marvelous and 
important adventure story, admirably trans- 
lated, skillfully edited, and most beautifully 
printed. It is a sensational first book for the 
University of Texas Press and should be a 
best seller in its class.” 


DUMAS MALONE—"An amazing book... . 
A vast picture set in a golden frame. . . . This 
is romance as well as history, for it is true to 
the spirit of its age.” 

WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB—"I can recall 
no account of Spanish exploration in America 
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that has the charm, grace of expression, and 
simplicity that I find in Garcilaso’s story.” 


WILLIAM L. SCHURZ—"“A major contribu- 


tion to the literature of exploration available 


in the English language. ...A superb job... . 
Good story telling without bumps or snags.” 


J. FRANK DOBIE—"The Florida of the Inca” 
is a drama of comradeship. It is a drama of the 
ultimate in daring and enduring... . The trans- 
lation is faithful to the original Spanish text 
and faithful to the genius of the English 
language.” 
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